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SAFEST STEEL PLANT 


17,000 Men at Bethlehem, Pa., Work Year with only 22 Lost-Time Accidents 


This company’s plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
has won first place in the National Safety 
Council’s annual contest, with the best 
safety record of any large steel plant in 
America. Second and third places in the 
same contest went to two other Bethle- 
hem plants, at Johnstown, Pa., and Lack- 
awanna, N. Y., near Buffalo. 

We at Bethlehem Steel feel good about 
these awards, for they recognize the prog- 
ress that has been made in safeguarding 
our employees from suffering and dis- 
ability. Further, the awards were won 
against stiff competition. The entire steel 
industry has made splendid progress in 
safety, and now stands fourth among the 
country’s major industries. 

Our plant at Bethlehem won first place 
with an accident rate of .79. That means 
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one accident in 1,266,000 man-hours of 
work. Expressed in another way, it means 
that, if man’s span of life were long 
enough, an employee could expect to 
work 700 years without losing any time 
as the result of an accident. 

All experience confirms that accident 
prevention is first of all a human prob- 
lem. Safety devices and equipment do 
much, but they are not enough. Apart 
from these basic tools, safety engineering 
must work in the tricky medium of 
human nature, educating the employee 
into safety-consciousness. The aim is to 
condition the employee so that sure in- 
stinct will lead him to do his job the 
safe way, will make him always alert to 
recognize dangers and avoid them. 

Years of effort have made many steel 


plants safer places than the world around 
them. For example, of the 17,000 em- 
ployees of our Bethlehem, Pa., plant, 144 
lost time from work during the contest 
year as a result of accidents while off the 
job. In that same period only 22 lost time 
due to injuries sustained at work. To 
state it in another way, this employee 
group had over 6 accidents off the job for 
each accident while working in the plant. 
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LOOK FOR THE RED-COATED RIDER 
ON THE KENTUCKY THOROUGHBRED 


You'll never know how satisfying a 
pipe can be until you light up with 
Kentucky Club. It’s so smooth and 
mild—has such a grand taste and 
aroma. Choice white Burley—blended 
as only Kentucky Club experts know 
how—make it the thoroughbred of 
pipe tobaccos. Buy a tin today. 


Produced by the Makers of Famous 


MAIL POUCH TOBACCO 
Wheeling, West Virginia 





KENTUCKY 
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TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 





The magic of Christmas 


We are now in the midst of that 
heaven-blessed season whose magic 
mellows the mind of man. Christmas 
comes but once a year, but the world 
would be a better place if it came 
oftener—or at least its spirit. 

For no one can doubt the trans- 
cendent power of the Christmas sea- 
son. It can be seen everywhere—in 
the home, on the streets, in public 
places. In the patience of tired holi- 
day shoppers. In the pleasant greet- 
ing of stranger to stranger. In reborn 
courtesy and friendliness. 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful if the 
world were like this all the time, in- 
stead of just during the Christmas sea- 
son? There is no sound reason why it 
shouldn’t be. The universal feeling of 
good will during these happy holidays 
proves that man can drop his antag- 
onisms, his jealousies, his intolerance 
—and be enriched spiritually for it. 
The Yuletide brings the supreme 
manifestation of man’s finer self. Why 
can’t it be continued throughout the 
entire year? 

Such a happy state could be at- 
tained by following the precepts of 
the Golden Rule. Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you. 
Treat your fellowmen as you would 
like to be treated. 

Our actions are largely a matter 
of habit. And good habits can be 
formed just as easily as the bad. In 
the hustle and bustle of making a liv- 
ing, we are too often apt to dispense 
with the simple courtesies, the little 
acts of thoughtfulness that we like to 
receive from others but which we are 
prone to forget. Yet others appreciate 
such things just as much as we do, 
and respond with equal good will. The 
investment is little, the dividends are 
great. 


+ x * 


Jesus, by His example and teach- 
ings, showed the world how man 
should conduct himself toward His 
brothers. It has been a far better world 
because of His teachings. Yet it is dis- 
couraging that in not one of the nine- 
teen and a half centuries that have 
since elapsed has the world been com- 
pletely at peace. 

The pessimist would conclude 
that peace on earth, good will to men 
is an unattainable utopia; that man is 
not big enough in mental or spiritual 





Graham Patterson. The same old 
miracle seems like new every year. 


stature to meet the simple standards 
that Christ laid down. 

But such a conclusion is chal- 
lenged millions of times a day, in mil- 
lions of places throughout the land, 
during this joyous season. 

No one ever tires of the wonder of 
Christmas. No one is immune to its 
blessed contagion. Even old Scrooge, 
in Dickens’s immortal story, finally 
succumbed to its magic. What other 
occasion could make the wheels of in- 
dustry come to a halt, draw families, 
friends and neighbors closer together, 
and give birth to a world-wide festival 
of good will? 

Christmas is truly a magic time. 
For its magic makes men think better 
of each other, brings patience and tol- 
erance and understanding and true 
neighborliness. 

That is the miracle of Christmas. 
A miracle that happens every year— 
yet seems new every year. A miracle 
that uplifts man to ‘his highest spiri- 
tual level—and gives him an encour- 
aging glimpse of the kind of world 
this was intended to be. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


A very merry Christmas to you 
all! 


rn Soe 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Alert on Diabetes: You did a nice 
job on the story “Detecting Diabetes” 
[Health, Nov. 1]. Articles like this will 
alert the public to this important disease, 
and help us pick up the diabetics before 
they are “ambushed,” as you say. It’s 
always refreshing to read a lay writer’s 
slant on medicine, because he uses more 
colorful words than the doctors dare to do 
in their scientific writings. 

J. Dewitt Fox, M.D., Life and 
Health, Washington, D.C. 


Presidents Under Fire: In “Two 
dapper little Puerto Ricans” [Nation, 
Nov. 15] you state that “Andrew Jackson 
was the only other President attacked 
during his term of office who escaped.” 
I believe Franklin D. Roosevelt, in Flor- 
ida, and Theodore Roosevelt, in Mary- 
land, were also intended victims of a 
would-be assassin. 

Jack Pitman, Frankfort, Ind. 


e @ In 1933 there was an unsuccess- 

ful attempt to assassinate Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at Miami... . 

Mrs. Harry McEwen, New Castle, Pa. 


The attempted assassinations of 
Roosevelts I and Il did not occur while 
they were in office. T. R. was campaign- 
ing for a second elective term as Presi- 
dent when John Schrank shot at him on 
October 14, 1912 at Milwaukee. FDR was 
President-elect when Giuseppe Zangara 
tried to kill him at Miami on Feb. 15, 
1933, just 17 days before he took office 
for the first time.—Ed. 


The Best Policy: Every word in 
your article “Does Honesty Pay?” 
[Along the American Way, Nov. 1] was 
as honest as Mr. Taft is himself. 

If Taft had not won the election I 
would have believed that our American 
political life was headed for corruption. 
Thank God for the good voters in Ohio 
who have shown that honesty does pay 
and for men like you who have the fore- 
sight and the desire to place the truth be- 
fore the American people. 

E. R. Bowman, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Air Force Performance: You say 
“the severest shake-ups will occur in the 
Air Force, whose performance in the 
Korean war was the poorest of the three 
services” [Under the Dome, Nov. 1]. By 
whose authority do you make this state- 
ment? Then you say: “Air Force Chief 
of Staff Hoyt Vandenberg . . . chiefly re- 
sponsible for the overemphasis of stra- 
tegic bombing at the expense of support- 
ing ground forces. . . .” How do you 
know but what the emphasis on strategic 
bombing is the only reason why we had 
a Korean affair instead of an atom bomb- 
ing of North America? 

It seems to me that editors have a re- 
sponsibility to label facts and differenti- 
ate them from opinions—and that where 
they are expressing opinions it would be 
well to identify the source. My opinion, 
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“Operation Frostbite” 
Calls for the Dependability 


of 


Spark Plugs 


BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 













. .. Keep Plugs Clean for Winter Starting! 





Most service calls in winter involve cars that 
won’t start. Dirt and oil accumulations on 
spark plug insulators often short-circuit 
plugs under cold, damp conditions. Be sure 
to wipe off insulators frequently. 


Champion dealers are backed by the 
world’s best spark plug engineers and 
equipment to give you top performance 
with Champion. Spark Plugs. It pays to 
let them inspect your plugs frequently 
for full power and economy! 





Plugs, dirty on the outside, are likely to have 
carbon or oily deposits on the inside at the 


fal eocing. Enel oT mae ith 
engine. @ spar! ug wi 
every oil change 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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Santa Fe is the only railroad entering Grand Canyon National Park. 


Have you seen Grand Canyon yet? 


Santa Fe 


DIRECT TO THE SOUTH RIM 


There’s only one Grand Canyon. 
It’s in northern Arizona—and it took 
a million years to make. 


There’s only one railroad entering 
this National Park. It’s the Santa Fe 
—and its Pullmans take you direct to 
the South Rim the year round. 


Last year well over a half million 
people saw the spectacular grandeur 
of Grand Canyon, 
enjoyed rim drives 
and trail trips, and 
the traditional Fred 
































Harvey hospitality at El Tovar Hotel 
and the Bright Angel Lodges. 

This month is a fine time to see 
the Canyon from the South Rim — 
the only part of Grand Canyon open 
the year round. 


Let us send you our color folder 
on Grand Canyon giving the details. 
Simply mail the coupon. 







R. T. Anderson, G.P.T.M. 
Dept. PF-14, 80 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, lilinois 





Name 

Street__ COND: LENE RO PD 
City and State 

My Phone. 


Expires Feb. 28, 1951 


Please send me Grand Canyon folder. 


based on 33 years of Air Force Service, 
is that the Air Force did the finest job in 
converting its limited equipment to meet 
tactical requirements. 
Harowp F. Marsuatt, Lt. Col., 
USAFR, Palmyra, N.J. 


Self-Help Towns: Your story on 
Borger, Tex. [ Business, Nov. 15] typifies 
what an ambitious, energetic executive 
can do by hard work. You invited similar 
communities to write to you. 

Just 87 miles from Chicago is Men- 
dota, Ill. (pop. 5,131). Its slogan is “The 
World’s Greatest Little City,” and it is 
living up to the title as much as anyone 
can ask. 

Mendota has eight churches, four 
schools, 14 diversified industries, approxi- 
mately 90 retail stores, a lake, two parks, 
recreation facilities for children. ... Dur- 
ing the last ten years it has had the good 
fortune to be selected as a site for new 
industries. None of the present industries 
were built here because of the war manu- 
facturing, though one plant did figure in 
war contracts. 

There have been two new churches 
built in the last six years; a new grade 
school and also a community hospital are 
going up, the latter through public dona- 
tions. (The state and Federal government 
would not grant a gift because of the 
per capita reserve in the local banks.) The 
hospital fund has already reached $430,- 
000 


Mendota is also in process of install- 
ing new mercury-vapor lights in the busi- 
ness area and along the highways. And 
there is a $140,000 road improvement 
project in the city, half the amount being 
supplied by property owners along the 
improved streets. 

Mendota’s growth has been partly 
due to the Chamber of Commerce, which 
was incorporated in 1945, 

Husert B. Crow, secretary-manager, 
Chamber of Commerce, Mendota, III. 


ee Your article reminds me of 
Brookfield’s troubles. We did not have an 
aggressive business Chamber to take a 
hand, but we did have a few public-spir- 
ited citizens who decided to call a halt to 
the town’s drift into bankruptcy. 

Now with the village-manager plan 
we are showing tremendous results. .. . I 
believe this form of government will re- 
instill the people’s faith and will help 
preserve our American way of life. 

Bouumit ViAcu, Brookfield, IIl. 


Special Education: May I compli- 
ment you on the excellent way you han- 
dled “Skis for Spastics” [Health, Nov. 
1], the story on cerebral palsy? We 
should like to make use of it and will no- 
tify our societies throughout the nation. 

Joun R. Powers Jr., The National 

Society for Crippled Children and 

Adults, Inc., Chicago. 


e e I wish to commend your efforts 
toward developing public understanding 
of the problems we meet in special edu- 
cation. This type of public relations will 
help us meet the needs of our excep- 
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tional children, and it will help them be- 
come a part not only of their school en- 
vironment, but of their social milieu as 
well. I hope to read many more such 
articles in PATHFINDER. 
Mary McSwain, Secretary to Di- 
rector Special Education, Char- 
lotte City Schools, Charlotte, N.C. 


Popcorn Express: Your little item 
concerning scientists’ new-found interest 
in popcorn [Nation, Nov. 15] popped an 
idea into my head. Why not build a pop- 
corn engine? A kernel of corn while pop- 
ping must create considerable energy 
which could be put to doing something 
useful. 

Just imagine a zooming rocket ship 
spouting a fusillade of popping corn from 
its tail. Such a contraption might do 
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much more for the farmer in the Corn 
Belt than would the Brannan Plan. 
Joun S. Cioucn, Lisbon, N.H. 


The writer neglects to point out that 
the rocket’s “exhaust,” trapped in nets 
trailing from the stern, could provide 
nourishing food for crew and passengers. 


—Ed. 


Noise and Hearing: The emphasis 
you made on Dr. Karl Kryter’s report in 
“Harmless Noise” [Health, Oct. 18] was 
well chosen since he has summarized the 
relationships between noise and hearing 
in a very effective manner. I needn’t tell 
you, of course, that it is much easier to 
emphasize an injurious or harmful effect 
than it is to report a considered and less 
spectacular opinion such as Dr. Kryter’s 
monograph. 

James H. Sterner, M.D., Asso- 

ciate Medical Director, Eastman 

Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PaTHFINDER, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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AT TODAYS 
HIGH PRICES, (TS 
AMAZING THE MONEY 


FROM COFFEE TO 


YOU SAVE = SWITCHING 






DONT | 
KNOW IT! ANO 
POSTUM 
LETS you SLEEP — 
NO ‘COFFEE NERVES! 








NOW- it pays 2 ways 
to switch to POSTUM! 


about '/, as much as 


1 You save — Postum costs 
coffee at today’s prices! 


Get the big 8 oz. economy size of 
Postum ...it makes up to 100 
hearty cups... nearly 3 times more 
cups than a full pound of coffee and 
yet it costs much less. Yes, pocket 
these real savings and enjoy a de- 
licious grain-rich drink besides! 


INSTANT POSTUM 
100% CAFFEIN-FREE ! 


No more “Coffee Nerves” 


2 You sleep — no caffein! 
when you drink Postum! 


While lots of folks aren’t bothered 
by caffein in coffee—others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indiges- 
tion. Postum is 100% caffein-free— 
contains nothing that could possi- 


bly make you nervous, spoil your 
sleep. Get Postum Topay! 















When life 
hangs by a 
thread 


> that can be made! So 
is woven of nylon—the strong, 
le fiber that can be produced 
oa. air and water! 
ut, important as nylon is for mili- 
ry and civilian uses, it is but one of 
the hundreds of products to which 
“coal chemistry” has contributed. 
Coal is an almost inexhaustible store- 





tory “magic” now turns coal into sulfa 
drugs and aspirin... crystal-clear 
plastics . . ..solvents . . . anti-freeze . . . 
insecticides . . . food preservatives, Iac- 
quers—in addition to providing the heat 
and power to make all these senaspe? 
and many more. 

To meet the demands of the chemi- 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
° WASHINGTON, D. C. 


house of essential chemicals. Labora- . 





cal industry and other big customers, 
such as steel, railroads and public utili- 
ties, each year:the coal industry is 
called on to supply hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons of coal of particular kinds 
and grades. Ever on the alert to give 
their customers in industry—and in 
homes—an increasingly better product, 
for more efficient utilization, America’s 
progressive coal operators have in- 
vested many millions of dollars in new 
mine properties . . . giant new prepara- 
tion plants . .’. and research projects. 
As a result, the coal industry is better 
prepared than ever before in history to 
meet America’s increasing demands for 
coal for both civilian and military 
needs. 


Granted a continuing supply of neces- 





sary equipment, transportation and 
trained man power, America’s inde- 
pendently owned and operated coal 





mines will produce all the coal that is 





needed to continue to power the na-. 





tion's ed od in avai pF, war. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. A nation which lacks 
the means to spike its enemy’s lies is 
a political pushover. One man cardi- 
nally concerned with re-arming Amer- 
ica for psychological warfare is Ed- 
ward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. For an ap- 
praisal of his task see “The Man With 
42 Voices” on page 19. 


* «8 


Last chance to save and shop 
at home—better hurry! Use the spe- 
cial gift-order card found in this issue 
(it requires no postage), or see page 
57 for full details. Your friends cer- 
tainly will appreciate your year-long 
gift of PATHFINDER and you will ap- 
preciate the money-saving gift rates. 
First one-year gift $2.50, each addi- 
tional only $1.25. (Your own may be 
included.) Finish your shopping TO- 
DAY. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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GROOM IT WITH 
KREM 


K 
To voip THAT GRENSY 100 
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If you're feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
tege which leave an unsightly, 

irt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Krem1 is different from any dressing 
you’ ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sl scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle So change to Krem!! 


After your next haires. 


? * 
Like to we oaoy the Krem! application. 


KREML 
Hale Todt 


IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new Kremi 


Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 





Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 
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FAMOUS PHILCO TONE, performance and 
quality in a beautifully proportioned space- 
saving automatic table combination. Plays 
all records, all sizes, all speeds, with real 
console tone! Model 1330 in mahogany 
mottled plastic. $89.95* 
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© FINE SENSITIVITY and selectivity combined 








with sparkling modern design! Model 
532-M Philco Transitone in handsome 
mahogany plastic. Clear plastic open lat- 
ticed grille. AC-DC. $27.50*. In ebony, 
$26.50*. In ivory, $28.50* 
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© AMERICA’S FINEST “Personal” portable 
radio, engineered for great sensitivity. Model 
631 in choice of 6 stunning colors: Teal 
Green, Maroon, Caribbean Blue, Cinnabar 
Red, Arabian Sand, Nile Green. AC-DC. 
$36.50* less batteries. 
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Whether You're Giving or 
Getting —Philco Means the Finest in 
Radios and Radio-Phonographs 


You're a shrewd Santa indeed when you choose 
Philco. Because, in both radios and phonographs, 
Philco brings you super performance, modern de- 
sign, and values that defy comparison. 

Philco radios are scientifically engineered to 
give unmatched performance, richer tone, vastly 
increased sensitivity. 

Philco phonographs produce the finest tone ever 
achieved from recorded music... play all records, 
all sizes, all speeds, automatically with a single 
tone arm. 

Consider one of the magnificent Philco radio- 
phonographs as a gift to the family. And — per- 
sonal from you to somebody special—a Philco 
table or portable radio. Choose mow from the 
wealth of wonderful Philcos at your dealer’s; so 
that, come Christmas, you'll be a proud Santa! 
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AUTHENTIC FEDERAL AMERICAN design 
console of fine mahogany veneers. FM-AM 
radio at its best. Highest fidelity tone from 
records of all sizes, all speeds. Model 
1734. $339.95*. Other decorator type 
Philco consoles from $179.95* 
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STUNNING MODERN decorator type cabi- 

net in blond veneers. Super-sensitive radio ; 

3-speed record changer plays a// records 
automatically. Model 1730-L. $199.95* 

*Slightly higher in South and West. 

Prices subject to change 


PHILCO 
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ably get from the Truman-Attlee conferences is a dramatic joint pledge 
that the U.S. and Great Britain will exert every effort to make 
Western Europe impregnable against Communist aggression. 


| GLOOMY STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS HAVE ABANDONED HOPE that the Red Chinese will 
heed any "stop-—the-war" or "get-—out-—of—Korea" orders from the U.N. 
Assembly and are already revamping their Far Eastern policies on the 


basis of a Communist—controlled Korea. 


THE TRUMAN-ATTLEE ANNOUNCEMENT will be followed almost immediately by formal 
completion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization plans for 
Western Europe's defense. Within hours thereafter, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower will be appointed supreme commander and the U.S. will speed 
up the flow of arms to Europe. 


Douglas MacArthur stems from their fear that Soviet Russia, sure that 
it now has the West on the run, may start another "token" war in any 
one of several "soft spots" at any moment. 


SOFTEST OF THE SOFT SPOTS, the JCS believe, is Yugoslavia, where a satellite 
war could be timed to counteract Congress's probable grant of $38 mil- 
lion in aid to Tito's government. If the strike is made at Yugoslavia, 


the U.S. will help with air support and heavy equipment—and World 





"best" estimate from MacArthur on how long he can hold out in Korea 
and to inspect plans for the possible evacuation of the peninsula. 

If withdrawal occurs, the U.S. will devote most of its energies in the 
Pacific to strengthening Japan and the Philippines. 


BIGGEST IMMEDIATE TACTICAL WORRY OVER THE ABANDONMENT OF KOREA is the fear that 
Russian planes and submarines will attack troop ships and units of the 
Seventh Fleet assigned as escorts. The Navy has few vessels in readi- 


ness to reinforce the Seventh Fleet. 


PRINCIPAL STUMBLING BLOCK to the immediate imposition of wage and price con- 
| trols is the lack of personnel to administer the regulations. Once 
: new price boss Michael V. DiSalle has been confirmed by the Senate and 
gets his organization started, across-the-board controls and ration 
books will be with us. 





' war levels. That would make it necessary to adjust wages to the same 
period, a virtual impossibility. Instead of a rollback, the controls 
on prices and wages will take the form of an outright "freeze" at ex- 
isting levels. 


NO MANPOWER FREEZE IN PRESENT JOBS is likely at the outset. But once the draft 
step-up necessary to raise an army of nearly 3 million men gets into 

| high gear, workers in essential industry will be frozen where they 

are. 


porary abandonment of the 40-hour week. Industrialists want a 45—hour 
work week in order to meet defense demands and maintain civilian pro- 
duction. 


workers premium pay for overtime. 
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U.N. dilemma—fight or run 


Will ‘honor’ lead to a Red trap in Asia? 
Is holding Europe a greater issue? 


World War III could start almost 
instantly. World War III could be fore- 
stalled—for the time being, at least. 
Soon, the nation and the world would 
know which it was to be. 

Though the President of the United 
States, the Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain and the leaders of the other United 
Nations could ostensibly make the choice, 
theirs could not be a free decision. 

Their hands were forced. Cruel and 
humiliating defeats on Korean battle- 
fields and diplomatic strangulation at 
Lake Success had, by last Tuesday night, 
left the United Nations but three courses 
of action. None was completely good. 
Any one could be tragic. 

Weighted by the awful responsibility 
for untold human lives, for national 
honor and integrity, the men who fight 
on freedom’s side had only a little time 
left to determine whether: 

e @ The U.N. forces should flee the 
field in Korea, quitters in the eyes of the 
world to a superior force. 

e @e U.N. commander Gen. Douglas 


President & premier. Attlee 
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fears for Britain’s life. 


MacArthur should continue the fight, 
holding the line somewhere, risking hon- 
orable defeat but not shameful surrender. 

e @ The U.N. should take the offen- 
sive, bombing the Chinese bases which 
supply the near million Communists who 
are driving U.N. troops out of Korea. 

Abandoning Korea would be more 
than a military defeat. It would mean 
that the nations had abandoned the 
pledge made when they banded together 
in San Francisco in 1945: to fight any 
aggressor who threatened the freedom 
of any people. Such a course could save 
thousands of American, British, Aus- 
tralian and Turkish lives. 

If MacArthur fights on until the de- 
feat which now seems inevitable, it could 
mean the sacrifice of a quarter of a mil- 
lion men for a principle, the same prin- 
ciple which would be discarded in a 
surrender. But such a rout was not yet 
a certainty, and even so, it might not be 
too high a price to pay for maintaining 
international honor. 


The Kremlin’s Trap. The mo- 





Acme 


(SEE: Negotiations) 


ment the U.N. resumes the offensive, 
World War III begins. The U.N. and the 
U.S. will then have fallen into the trap 
of a war of attrition, a trap designed for 
them by the Kremlin It is possible that 
the U.N. could win in Asia. But to do so 
could mean the loss of Europe. And if 
Europe is lost to Russia, the U.N. could 
march to oblivion—and the U.S. with it. 

If an offensive against China is re- 
jected because the U.N. cannot or will 
not fight World War III now, adoption of 
one of the remaining courses would de- 
mand an unprecedented brand of courage. 

In effect, the President of the United 
States and his fellow leaders would have 
to say: “For he that fights and runs away 
may live to fight another day.” ; 

To Americans, imbued with the faith 
that they are invincible, this might be 
repugnant. To Americans possessed of 
the courage to lose a battle in order to 
win a war, this may be the only course. 


Is negotiation 
the road to peace? 


The busiest meeting-week Wash- 
ington had seen since the one that started 
on Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941, hit its cold and 
soggy zenith at 9:41 a.m. last Monday. 

In a wind so raw and wet that it 
might have come from North Korea, 
Great Britain’s Clement Richard Attlee 
clasped hands with Harry S. Truman. 
They stood on the apron of the National 
Airport, smiling and beaming—old 
friends who had not seen each other since 
Potsdam, five years ago. Still smiling, 
they parted a few minutes later, to meet 
again promptly at 4 p.m. at the White 
House. Then there were no smiles. 

Prime Minister Attlee, here at his 
own suggestion, wasted no time in nice- 
ties. His nation’s interests, he reassured 
the President and his ten closest advis- 
ers, paralleled those of the U.S.; Russia 
could never drive a wedge between them. 
But Attlee pleaded for caution. 

It would be hard, he acknowledged, 
for a nation, admittedly the world’s 
leader, to retreat. But now it might be 
more valorous to accede, in part, to the 
demands of the Red Chinese; order Mac- 
Arthur’s withdrawal to the 38th Parallel, 
to reconsider the fate of Formosa—and, 
most important, to win time. 

Silent Audience.  Tight-lipped, 
Harry Truman heard Attlee out. Then 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, in his flat, un- 
emotional voice, gave Attlee a brief re- 
cital of the facts of life—and death—on 
Korea. He spoke of disaster, far beyond 
the worst fears of the Prime Minister. 
Attlee’s ideas about a U.N. withdrawal to 
the 38th Parallel were well-nigh aca- 
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demic. If at all possible, a beachhead at 
Pusan was more to the point. 

What prompted Attlee’s hurry-up 
visit was the President's A-bomb an- 
nouncement the previous Thursday. 
There had always been active considera- 
tion of its use, the President had told his 
press conference, for it is one of our 
weapons. At Lake Success, at London, at 
Paris and presumably at Peking, a wave 
of questions and fears arose. Did the 
President mean that the U.S. was ready 
to atom-blast the Red Chinese? 

Though a clarifier came from the 
White House later in the day (only Tru- 
man can order the use of the bomb and 
he hasn’t yet) the mere fact that such a 
move was being considered startled 
France and Britain into action. Once the 
bomb was loosed there could be no re- 
treat. The U.S., with or without partners, 
would be in a full war in Asia; Europe 
would “be wide open to attack and the 
30-year-old strategy of Soviet Russia for 
world conquest would near fulfillment. 
Attlee’s mission, aside from persuading 
the U.S. that such a course was fatal, was 
to get the truth. If England was in mortal 
peril, Attlee had every right to know it. 

It is likely that the President’s ideas 
about the A-bomb crystallized at the 
National Security Council meeting on 
Tuesday, Nov. 28. The night before Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur had reported the dis- 
mal facts by telescreen to the Pentagon: 
The “home-by-Christmas” assault had 
failed; he would be lucky to salvage a 
holding force from the debacle. 

At 1] a.m. the President spoke first 
to General Bradley. How bad, he wanted 
to know, would the casualties be? “Very 
bad, I’m afraid, sir. It is too early for an 





Wide World 
Acheson. He seeks a way to save Mac- 
Arthur from defeat. (SEE: Negotiation) 


accurate estimate, but our losses will be 
heavy.” Then the President asked how 
serious the situation was. “Critical,” was 
Bradley’s terse response. 

No Reserves. What could be done? 
The President wanted to know. And with 
Secretary Marshall nodding agreement, 
Bradley spelled it out: The best U.S. 
arms and men were with MacArthur. 
Except for a few divisions and raw re- 


cruits at home, there were no more. Mac- 
Arthur must win or lose with what he 
had. Dean G. Acheson, often accused of 
being soft toward communism, was a 
singular holdout. He agreed that Europe 
could not be stripped, but over and over 
he wondered if there wasn’t some way 
to shore up the U.N. forces. There wasn’t. 

The best that Harry Truman could 
do he did on Friday, Dec. 1. He asked for 
$18 billion more in arms money and 50,- 
000 new draftees. But even as he sought 
help from a willing Congress, Harry 
Truman was confronted with a sorrowful 
truth. MacArthur might be booted out of 
Korea before the 50,000 could be even 
fitted with their new Army boots. 


Present for Jimmy 


An apocryphal story made the 


_ rounds of Congress last week, shortly 


after selection of South Carolina as the 
site of a huge new atomic-energy plant. 
It will produce materials for use in de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb—with 
$260 million authorized and more to 
come from the $1 billion supplemental 
request asked by President Truman. 

The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced that the chosen tract was 250,- 
000 sparsely settled acres in the home 
state of James F. Byrnes, Democratic 
governor at odds with the Administra- 
tion. According to the story, the AEC 
approached 43 states; all turned the 
project down because the H-bomb was 
too dangerous. Finally the President 
said: “Put it in South Carolina. Ill 
serve Jimmy right.” 


Heartsick America asks one question —‘Why?” 


As the agony of a desperate strug- 
gle etched its awful trail across Korea, 
there came from every corner of this 
heartsick nation one plea: 

“Why—why did we fight and lose?” 

On Jan. 12, 1950, Secretary of 
State Dean G. Acheson drew for his 
countrymen the Asiatic line of defense 
they had sought for months. It ran from 
the Aleutians to Japan to the Philip- 
pines. “ . They are the essential 
parts,” said Acheson. “. . . So far as 
the military security of other areas in 
the Pacific [Korea and Formosa] are 
concerned, it must be clear that no per- 
son can guarantee these areas against 
military attack. ... Such a guarantee 
is hardly sensible. .. .” 

Between then and that fateful June 
25 when war began, the best military 
minds said again and again: “In a 
world conflict Korea has no strategic 
importance.” 

Time alone—and perhaps not even 
time—will wrest from its hiding place 
the answer to this still unexplained 
about-face from a seemingly rigid pol- 
icy 


" The Hard Fact. Was it the capri- 
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cious attempt of an Administration to 
perpetuate itself in power with a badly 
calculated display of international hero- 
ics? Was it a foolhardy effort by the 
State Department to disprove suspicions 
that it had coddled Communists and fel- 
low travelers—at home and abroad? Or 





European 
Red boss. Mao poses a grave problem 


was it just a gamble that communism is 
divisible; that you could fight Reds in 
Korea without fighting them in China 
(where only three years ago the now- 
dominant Mao Tse-tung was leading his 
Red followers from a cave), in Russia— 
and in Europe? 

If the truth comes from the first 
two questions, the U.S. has been the 
victim of criminals. If it lies in the 
last, we can benefit by a bitter lesson. 
Defeat in Korea can be victory else- 
where. 


All that the U.N. and the U.S. need 
learn is that communism cannot con- 
quer the world without war; that in a 
peaceful world it is self-destructive. By 
being strong at home and in Europe— 
stronger than Russia and her satellites 
—the U.S. can avert war. Then, if war 
comes in the form of a suicidal effort to 
gain power, Russia will get what it 
seeks—suicide. 

A Dunkirk in Korea will shock the 
world more than it would have five 
months ago. But the shock can be good 
—if it makes the free world as “sensi- 
ble” as Dean Acheson hoped it would 
be on Jan. 12, 1950. 
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Crisis. Connally (l.), McKellar and Lucas discuss Congress’s role. (SEE: Crisis) 


Crisis lengthens lame duck session 
Congress unites on defense and asks for the facts 


“Why does not the President of 
the United States give the facts to the 
American people? Why does not the sec- 
retary of State give the facts to the 
American people? Why does not the 
President of the United States tell Con- 
gress what he wants Congress to do, or 
what he thinks Congress should do in 
order to help in this situation, because 
he and he only has the facts?” 

The deeply troubled words were 
those of Indiana’s Republican Senator 
Homer E. Capehart, but they accurately 
reflected the mood last week of nearly 
everyone on Capitol Hill. Like a physical 
thing the black pall of the Far Eastern 
crisis was everywhere in Congress. 
Thousands of letters and telegrams were 
flooding in, demanding that Congress 
“do something.” Worried members looked 
anxiously to the President for guidance, 
aware that he has Constitutional control 
of foreign policy. 

“The President has the responsibility 
for the conduct of foreign affairs,” said 
Oregon’s Senator Guy Cordon (R.). 
“We’re prepared to support him in what- 
ever is necessary.” Georgia’s Senator 
Richard B. Russell (D.) was sure “Con- 
gress will do whatever the President re- 
quests” to meet the war situation. 

Congressional Wrath. While Con- 
gress waited, tension rose and some tem- 
pers boiled over. Irascible old Tom Con- 
nally of Texas, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, squawked 
“to hell with all that!” when asked about 
bipartisan foreign policy. The Repub- 
licans will be “consulted,” he said. “But 
that doesn’t mean that we have got to do 
just what they tell us to do. We are not 
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going to do any such an infernal thing.” 

Some Republicans snapped back 
with equal bitterness that they would 
continue to criticize and “re-examine.” 
But the Senate Republican conference 
agreed to adopt a policy of “non-obstruc- 
tionism” on war-needed legislation, and 
when the first concrete Truman proposal 
came to the Hill—a request for an addi- 
tional $18 billion for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Atomic Energy Commission— 
both parties promised speedy passage. 

As the situation changed in Korea, 
so too did plans for a quick adjournment 
of the Lame Duck session of the 8lst 
Congress. It had been planned to meet a 
week or two, make a gesture toward an 
excess-profits tax, pass a supplemental 
military appropriations bill, then quit. 
~Now the session may run through to Jan. 
3, when the 82nd Congress convenes. 

No New States. The change in 
length of session, however, did not change 
the estimate of what would be accom- 
plished so far as legislation was con- 
cerned. Alaska and Hawaiian statehood 
ran into an immediate Senate filibuster 
by Southerners fearful that four addi- 
tional Senators would increase chances 
for passage of the civil rights program. 
Both bills were shelf-bound until next 
year. 

The House readied an excess-profits 
tax to raise more than $3 billion new 
revenue annually; the Senate started 
Finance Committee hearings on its ver- 
sion of the bill but doesn’t look for floor 
action until January. Both Houses ex- 
pected to approve aid for Yugoslavia. 

There the record of actual bills 
passed would probably stop. But the im- 





portant thing was that Congress would be 
in session, ready and anxious to do any- 
thing the President needed in the crisis. 
The responsibility for leadership was Har- 
ry Truman’s@*Congress was standing by 
to back him up. 


Faster mobilizing, 
for ‘greatest danger’ 


A grim-faced group of legislators 
left the conference with the President 
last Friday. One of them, Representative 
Charles A. Eaton (R.-N.J.), said solemn- 
ly: 

“We face the greatest danger of ex- 
tinction since the nation was founded.” 

That afternoon, in Congress, they 
formally heard President Truman ask 
$16.8 billion more for defense and an- 
other $1 billion in atomic funds. An hour 
and a half later committees were at work 
to push through the necessary legislation. 
On the surface, at least, there was a 
unanimous determination to meet the 
sharp speed-up in mobilization which the 
President called “a great urgency.” 

Expensive Hardware. The request 
included $9.2 billion for the Army, $4.6 
billion for the Air Force, and $2.9 billion 
for the Navy. Nearly half the total would 
go for “hardware”—ships, tanks, planes 
and guns. 

On the heels of the supplementary 
bill—boosting defense spending for the 
first half of this fiscal year to $41.8 bil- 
lion—came an Army call for 50,000 more 
draftees in February. At the same time 
the Air Force lowered mental and physi- 
cal standards for volunteers and the Navy 
eased its enlistment requirements. The 
nation was racing toward a strength of 3 
million men in uniform by June. 

There was a bit of worry over the 
impact of taxes and controls. But there 
seemed to be little realization that asking 
for money isn’t sowing dragon’s teeth 
which magically pop men and equipment 
up out of the battleground. The time run- 
ning out in Korea wouldn’t wait for fac- 
tory pipelines to fill with defense orders 


People’s affairs 


Personal spending in the 
United States has more than dou- 
bled since 1941, according to recent 
statistics. 
steady 


Commerce Department 

Latest figures show this 
climb in spending: 
National 

$ 82 billion 

BOGS. 20 $121 billion 

$179 billion 

$198 billion 


Individual 
$ 580 
$ 834 
$1,193 
$1,320 


The Government has taken in 
since July 1 $14,209,751,281 

The Government has spent 
since July 1 $14,843,228,935 

The Government owes.... 


$257,008.053,441 
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and a rebuilding Army to train its men. 
Warned Gen. Douglas MacArthur: “Fail- 
ure to meet the issue [in Korea] will 
leave it to be fought, and possibly lost, 
on the battlefields of Europe.” 


Scholar’s special 


Harley Morgenthaler, owner of 
the only drugstore in Tekonsha, Mich. 
(pop. 700), looked down at the young- 
ster who had just ordered a “double 
choklit soda—here’s my report card.” 

He looked at its all-B marks, then 
said “Okay, it’s on me.” That was the 
47th treat he and his wife Beulah stood 
last week for pupils of the Tekonsha 
Consolidated School District. Each report 
card period they set "em up—choice of 
any fountain concoction in the house— 
for any student who makes a B average. 

By-product of the free treat, says 
School Superintendent E. J. Hungerford, 
is “. .. a desire to study that would not 
have been there otherwise.” 


Dem golden slippers 


He looked like a harmless college 
boy, but he walked with a strangely heavy 
step as Customs agents whisked him out 
ot New York’s LaGuardia airport. Well 
he might, for his 9E shoes—a size too 
big and with hollow heels—contained 13 
pounds of gold. 

A moment before, other agents had 
removed a short, bald, pudgy man from 
a plane bound for Bombay. His luggage, 
like that of the younger man, had secret 
compartments built into sides and _ bot- 
tom. In each was a tissue-wrapped strip 
of gold. Altogether Customs agents re- 
covered some 175 pounds—worth $75,000 
at the official U.S. rate of $35 an ounce. 

With the arrest of the two—Manfred 
Fliegel, 25-year-old American, and 
Charles Henry Manning, 37, an Aus- 
tralian—Customs agents believed they 
had nabbed part of an _ international 
smuggling ring. Its take may have 
reached into the millions. 

Better Than Money. When inter- 
national crises come, jittery people rush 
to turn rickety money into something 
stable, like gold. Its price stays relatively 
steady—in the U.S. there has been only 
one official change in 90 years—and 
sooner or later disrupted currencies are 
always revalued in terms of gold. Demand 
for it drives the black market price up. 
In India last week it was worth around 
$80 an ounce, in Lebanon $100. 

Gold movements across international 
borders are strictly controlled. But the 
Korean war stepped up the activities of 
smugglers. Recently, Customs agents have 
uncovered smuggled gold in books, oil 
drums, even automobile crankcases. Last 
week the seized gold was turned over to 
the U.S. Treasury and the suspects were 
out on bail while U.S. Attorney Frank J. 
Parker in Brooklyn put together a case 
for presentation to a grand jury. 
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Acme 
For price control, ‘guts.’ DiSalle shoul- 
ders job 30 others refused. (SEE: Man) 


A man with ‘guts’ 
—-and headaches 


Reporters greeted the short, chub- 
by man as he came out of the White 
House and reminded him of a Truman- 
ism: The President had said he would ap- 
point a price administrator once he found 
a man with guts enough for the job. 

In answer, Michael W. DiSalle 
looked down at his roly-poly middle and 
grinned. 

That sense of humor had made Di- 
Salle, newly appointed Director of Price 
Stabilization, Toledo’s most popular 
mayor—that and an ability to get along 
with people. As chairman of a civic labor- 
management committce, he and the “To- 


ledo Plan” created industrial harmony in 
a formerly strike-torn city; it was widely 
copied during the war years. 

DiSalle would need all the humor and 
tact he could muster in directing the Gov- 
ernment’s price control program (when- 
ever the Administration decides to put it 
into effect), a job so tough and so thank- 
less that 30 others to whom it reportedly 
had been offered turned it down. 

Doctor of Business. No business- 
man, DiSalle will take the price pulse of 
American business. He had epdeared him- 
self to Toledo by pulling the city off the 
rocks since he began running the city 
government. Before the White House 
tapped him for the price job, thus round- 
ing out top personnel in Alan Valentine’s 
new Economic Stabilization Agency, eight 
of Toledo’s most powerful industrial and 
labor leaders had nodded hearty approval. 

Whether DiSalle’s appointment 
meant that price controls were imminent 
was a hot topic in Washington. He would 
make no comment until after his appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Senate. Added 
Valentine: It took 64,000 employes to 
run the OPA in the last war; right now 
we have only one. 

There were plenty of indications, 
however, that price controls could not be 
too long in coming. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-of-living index hit an all- 
time high (74.8 points above the 1939 
average), and wholesale prices still were 
climbing. U.S. Steel, bellwether of a basic 
industry whose actions ripple through the 
nation’s businesses, granted wage in- 
creases—and boosted its prices. An $18 
billion supplemental defense budget was 
tossed at Congress and there was greater 
defense spending to come. 

Americans might find a price control 
package in their Christmas stocking. Said 
National Security Resources Board Chair- 
man Stuart Symington: “The more we 
move toward all-out mobilization, the 
more chance there is for price and wage 
controls,” 





Yardiey, Baltimore Sun 


Whoopee. “Another little round won’t do us any harm.” (SEE: Man with ‘guts’) 
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GSA’s plan. Ring Washington with satellites, 15 to 20 miles out. (SEE: Target) 


Washington, D.C.—atom target No. 1 


Dispersal of Government might take two years; 


NSRB pins hopes on its emergency plan 


“Invisible above the murky clouds, 
the enemy bomber nosed along the radar- 
track of the Potomac like an industrious 
beagle, shrugged off the hail of flak, re- 
leased its A-bomb. Tumbling in a long 
arc, the monstrous cylinder plummeted 
midway between the Highway and Mem- 
orial bridges, exploded at 2,500 feet. 

“In one white-hot instant, the two 
bridges crumpled into the river; gen- 
erals and privates alike burned to death 
behind the windowed walls of the Penta- 
gon; destruction visited the headquarters 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
State Department, the Federal Reserve, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Navy, the Agriculture Department.” 

Such might well have been the pat- 
tern of the attack—which for a few 
moments last fortnight—the capital 
awaited: From India a Thanksgiving Day 
cable had crackled a warning, “Alert all 
U.S. cities they are due to be bombed 
within the next 24 hours.” Top officials 
stood by at emergency stations. Then the 
panic was punctured. The message’s au- 
thor was a holiday-happy tourist. 

The alert served, however, to under- 
line one baleful fact: The nation’s cap- 
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ital is just as much of a sitting duck 
this week as it was on the day 15 months 
ago when the Russians first set off an 
atomic blast. 

To the Suburbs. Over the past dec- 
ade several auxiliary employment centers 
have moved out of the District of Colum- 
bia. In Bethesda, Md., are the National 
Institute of Health and the Naval Hospi- 
tal. The Navy hydrographic office and 
the Census Bureau have moved to Suit- 
land, Md. Just beyond Alexandria, Va., 
is the Army’s big quartermaster depot. 

To transplant more important eche- 
lons of the Government, the General 
Services Administration has concocted an 
over-all plan for the selection of eight 
widely separated sites 15 to 20 miles 
from the White House. These will con- 
tain office buildings capable of holding 
a total of 400,000 Federal employes. 
Buildings will be of simple “block” con- 
struction, three or four stories high, 
wingless and without interior courts. 

Into these eight sites would move 
vital personnel from at least 20 agencies. 
Last September, confronted with an 
earlier version of the plan, Congress re- 
fused to grant the $139 million sought; 





one Representative dismissed it as a 
boondoggle to assure the safety of 40,000 
“Washington Wafflebottoms.” 

Now, however, some lawmakers take 
the appropriation for granted but are 
considering a more immediate problem: 

It would take GSA 18 to 24 months 
to complete its plan. What would the 
Government do if the enemy struck not 
next year, but next week? 

Today’s Plan. Given any warning 
at all, the National Security Resources 
Board now seems confident it can pre- 
serve at least a skeleton Government. 
But as for the run-of-the-mine Federal 
employe, he'll just have to take his 
chances amid the irradiated rubble. For- 
mer acting Civil Defense Director James 
J. Wadsworth said there'll be no “taking 
to the hills” if he can prevent it. 

Bluntly, Wadsworth warned: “It is 
time we get tough with ourselves. .. . 
It would be physically impossible to 
evacuate a modern American city fol- 
lowing an atomic blast. ... 

“There can be no mass stampede. 
. . . If and when the chips are down, 
every strategic target’ area in America 
will be manned. . . . There will be no 
voluntary surrender of a single machine, 
or a single home, that might help our 
armed forces to wage war.” 


For the record 


To Chester Bowles, ex-Governor 
of Connecticut, went an early Christmas 
gift from the President: a post—unspeci- 
fied—in the State Department. 

e © Named 1950 Woman of the Year 
by U.S. women editors was Perle Mesta, 
American Minister to Luxembourg. Back 
for a brief refresher in this country, Mrs. 
Mesta sailed last week to resume her 
diplomatic and social duties abroad. 

e @ Alfred Bergdoll, 23-year-old son 





Wide World 
Hostess with the mostest. Mrs. Mesta 
is Woman of the Year. (SEE: Record) 
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of World War I’s notorious draft-dodging 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, followed his 
father’s footsteps. Charged with violation 
of the Selective Service Act, he seemed 
headed for Federal prison. 

e e Also in jail: Former Communist 
Party leader Earl Browder and Civil 
Rights Congress official William L. Pat- 
terson, unable to produce $1,500 bail on 
charges of contempt of Congress. More 
successful in raising bond: Edward Rume- 
ly, lobbyist for the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, and Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, millionaire pinko. 


Civil defense— 
protection on paper 


An impatient municipal officer 
growled: “We cannot approach civilian 
defense as if the ladies sewing circle were 
taking over. .. . The only way to prepare 
for unified defense is to have a program 
based on Federal responsibility.” 

To nail down that responsibility 
where everyone could see it, President 
Truman last week sent Congress a bill to 
set up a Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. This organization would: 

e @ Match funds spent by the states 
on protection of their populations against 
atomic, chemical or germ warfare. 

e @ Build a Federal network of com- 
munications and warning devices. 

ee Establish schools for training 
CD personnel. 

e @ Help states to form compacts for 
mutual aid. 

e @ In a Presidentially-defined emer- 
gency, commandeer funds and personnel 
of all Government agencies for rescue 
work. 

To head up this agency, Truman 
tapped former Governor Millard F. Cald- 
well Jr. of Florida. No stranger to Wash- 
ington and its ways, the 53-year-old Talla- 
hassee lawyer served in the House from 
1933 to 1941. He will inherit a staff of 75 
CD experts previously attached to the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. 

Taking at least a temporary grip 
upon his job and its $17,500 salary until 
the Senate can get around to confirming 
him, Caldwell declared cautiously: “I 
have no views as to the course we will 
take or how we will operate. We will be 
very careful in making the decisions.” 

In the nation’s 10,500 cities - and 
towns, fidgety officials hoped he would not 
be too long in getting some views and 
making some decisions. They had seen 
many a-pretty plan for civil defense come 
out of Washington, and this one looked as 
promising as any of the others. But plans 
alone are flimsy protection. 


Europe: vital bulwark 


Privately they said it might have 
looked as if the top U. S. Brass was 
fiddling in Europe while Asia burned. 

“They” were officers connected with 
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Pathfinder 
Tough talker. ECA’s Foster puts it on™ 
the line. (SEE: Vital) 


the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
referring to a called-off meeting original- 
ly set for last Tuesday in London. It 
would have brought together top mili- 
tary chiefs of the 12 pact nations to 
finish business left off in Washington last 
month: Western Europe’s defense, in- 
cluding German rearmament. 

A plan had been outlined for joint 
defense under an American supreme com- 
mander. Then the U. S. proposed inclu- 
sion of German troops on a divisional 
basis. France balked. German troops 
should be limited to small units, it said, 
and the whole setup should be topped by 
a defense minister of a still vague Euro- 
pean union. The Washington meeting col- 
lapsed. 


A week ago the scent of a compro- 
mise came. A European defense minister 
might be acceptable to the U.S. if his 
appointment did not delay the defense 
system. France softened its stand; the 
London meeting was set. 

Explosion in Asia. But three things 
exploded to wipe it out. One was China’s 
intervention in Korea. The U. S. was said 
to be worried about public reaction if 
its chief of staff, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
chased off to talk about the possibility 
of war in Europe when there was a real 
one going on in Asia. Such a trip, if 
unproductive, might raise more storm. 

The second obstacle was a French 
crisis which for a time threatened the 
Pleven Government. The third was the 
elections in West Germany which gave 
anti-rearmament parties big gains. 

NATO officers were quick to point 
out that events had by no means killed 
off the need for arming the Atlantic 
powers. Europe—if its industrial capacity 
and resources fell into Russia’s hands— 
would be immediately more dangerous to 
America than a Russian-dominated Asia 
with all its manpower millions. 

Said ECA Director William Foster: 
Europe must use U.S. dollars to raise 
production 60°,—for guns, not butter. 


Milk and honey 


The United States, as expected, 
emerged from a United Nations survey 
last week as the country with the highest 
per capita income in 1949, 

Average U.S. income was $1,450. 
Next highest income group ($800) in- 
cluded the British Commonwealth and 
Scandinavian nations. At the bottom of 
the scale were Asiatic and African coun- 
tries, 12 with incomes below $50 and 13 


with incomes ranging between $50 and 
$100. 





Acme 
CD chief. For the press Caldwell (r.) had no “views”—now (SEE: Civil defense) 
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History teacher — 


Dugan of the Hill 


“, .. and in both wings of the 
Capitol are hot-air systems which operate 
continually while the houses of Congress 
are in session.” 

The little covey of tourists nodded 
appreciatively; a few chortled aloud. 
Poker-faced, guide Earl Dugan moved on 
to the next object of interest, ready to 
turn upon it his characteristic blend of 
whimsy and erudition. 

Oldest of the Capitol’s 24 guides, 
Dugan (No. 12) brushed aside as unim- 
portant his 66th birthday this month. As 
usual, he shepherded a half dozen batches 
of visitors through the rococo mazes of 
the Hill, finished the day’s corridor- 
pounding as witty and unwilted as ever. 

A former schoolteacher, painter, car- 
penter, farmer, real estate salesman, steel 
analyst and insurance salesman, Dugan 
has become a favorite among those who 
like to get their history on the hoof. Many 
of his customers come back for repeat 
performances to savor the old routine, to 
catch up on any new and choice addi- 
tions. Although guides normally take 25- 
30 persons on each tour, Dugan has rid- 
den herd on as many as 90. “You have 
probably heard,” he says, “that I am 
finicky about how many I take around. 
Won’t take less than one.” 

Busman’s Holiday. For all his 
spoofing, Dugan is a stickler for accuracy. 
He reads ravenously in archaeology, eco- 
nomics, politics and history. Much of his 
leisure time he spends rummaging in 
secondhand book stores for authentic his- 
tories of Washington and the Capitol. 
When not book-browsing, Dugan plays 
the stock market (successfully), goes 
fishing, and gets in a little additional leg- 
work with the Washington Hiking Club. 
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“Very exclusive group,” declares Dugan. 
“Go three times, and you’re a member.” 

Six times a grandfather, Dugan 
smokes cigars, occasionally chews to- 
bacco, touches liquor rarely and then 
only “for his liver.” One of the things 
that can upset this liver is a kind word 
for Thomas Jefferson, a slur on Alexan- 
der Hamilton. The Sage of Monticello, he 
thunders, was “a rank politician and the 
originator of today’s political party sys- 
tem”—which, Dugan insists, the found- 
ing fathers: neither wanted nor foresaw. 

Dugan has no intention of retiring 
until his legs give out, and he doesn’t 
think that will be soon. “One guide, you 
know, was 84 before he quit. Gives me 
another 18 years.” One thing which keeps 
him in there pitching is the contacts he 
makes. “The more interesting I make my 
talks,” he twinkles, “the more invitations 
I get to go fishing.” 


Lame ducks fly home 


For years, the most popular expla- 
nation for the unceasing growth of the 
District of Columbia has been that new 
politicians keep arriving but none ever 
departs. Last week PATHFINDER ran its 
own poll of the Capitol’s lame ducks, dis- 
covered that this is a base canard. 

Of 14 Senators who failed of re- 
election, only four intend to remain in 
Washington, and only two will open law 
offices. Three Senators haven’t made up 
their minds yet. The rest will return in 
January to live amidst the ungrateful 
electorate. 

In the House, 73 Representatives 
have lost their seats. Of those replying, 
32 will bid farewell to the Cave of the 
Winds and sign the last sad _ travel 
voucher for home. Four of the luckier 
ones will merely move their things across 
to the Upper Chamber: Nixon (R.- 
Calif.), Monroney (D.-Okla.), Case (R.- 
S.D.) and Smathers (D.-Fla.). 

There remain 12 Congressmen who 
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Pathfinder 
Guide. While quips and ankles last, 
he'll stay on the Hill. (SEE: Dugan) 


just don’t know what they'll do. Some 
appear to be waiting for a last-minute 
phone bid to the bureaucracy; some sim- 
ply can’t face giving up the house or 
apartment they fought so long to acquire. 
Others, like Representative Raymond W. 
Karst (D.-Mo.}, are frankly too dis- 
traught to decide. Said Karst: “I don’t 
know whether I’m coming or going.” 


Charley, my boy 


Reporters visiting a certain Sena- 
torial office last week were startled when 
the gentleman burst out of his sanctum 
to demand of his secretaries: 

“Where’s that list of people I call 
by their first names?” 


1950’s forty-niners 


Letters continue to pour in to the 
U.S. Bureat of Mines from feverish pros- 
pectors on the prowl for buried treasure. 
One San Franciscan recently requested 
“a Gov't meching” that would locate 
“nothing but gold and silver.” He also 
wanted “A Glass what I can look 4 Feet 
in Earth Are More.” 

A Louisiana farm woman had a dif- 
ferent problem. Her husband, she wroie, 
already has a gadget that rings every time 
it comes close to buried metals. Trouble 
is, her husband spends all his time traips- 
ing over the pastures, locating old nails, 
horseshoes, tin cans and scrap iron. Un- 
less the Government straightens him out, 
she declared, they’re going to lose the 
farm, as sure as God made little green 
Geiger counters. 
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The man with 42 voices 


Edward W. Barrett carries America’s case 
to both sides of the Iron Curtain 


This country has two principal voices 
—the Voice of America radio and the 
less-tangible voice of a free country, 
raised against the clamor of Red propa- 
ganda. Associate Editor Beverley M. 
Bowie reports on the man whose job is to 
talk to the world. 


June 25, 1950 . . . In the passage- 
way outside the Assistant Secretary’s 
office the news ticker reels out an endless 
ribbon of bad news: North Korean tanks, 
backed by infantry, have crossed the 38th 
Parallel and are smashing southward 
toward Seoul. The names of lost towns 
curl upon the floor, unread and un- 
remarked. For within the conference 
room have gathered the men who must 
counter the impact of such bulletins upon 
Asia and the West: the directors of the 
State Department’s global network of in- 
formation. 

Tense, a bit disheveled (the news has 
tumbled them from Sunday - morning 
snoozes), they hammer out the main line 
which all U.S. Government media—press, 
radio and films—will take. No need to 
concoct anything fancy—the truth will 
carry a dockside wallop. It is the United 
Nations which has been attacked. It is 
the U.N., spearheaded by the U.S., which 
defends the free world against aggression. 

But speed is essential, fur already the 
forewarned propaganda mills of Moscow 
are pouring out their topsy-turvy version 
of the Korean conflict. State’s first move 
is to alert its Public Affairs staffmen in 
every country. Normally no bulletins go 
out on Sunday; today, by 3 p.m., full 
stories on the U.N. position are broadcast 
to each Far Eastern post and to major 
posts in the Near and Middle East, Eu- 
rope and Latin America. 

Minutes after Truman announces the 
commitment of American planes, the 
Voice of America begins to beam six 
hours of steady programming in Korean, 
Mandarin, Cantonese and slow English, 
blanketing the peninsula. Despite jam- 
ming by the Soviets, the text of the Presi- 
dent’s message is rocketed through the 
Iron Curtain in round-the-clock broad- 
casts, the negotiations are begun with 
France, Italy, -England, Turkey and 
Greece to step up the pressure-by-air on 
the USSR. 

Voice in the Field. Out in the 
field, U.S. information officers, running 
the gantlet from Seoul to Taejon, set up 
an impromptu news center. Daily bulle- 
tins posted on its walls are scanned 
eagerly by tens of thousands of Koreans. 
From its roof a loudspeaker brays four 
newscasts a day to soldiers, refugees, citi- 
zens. Three mobile units jounce over the 
country roads, distributing leaflets and 
telling the U.N.’s story over public- 
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address systems. State experts assigned 
to MacArthur’s. psychological warfare 
unit help Army co-workers prepare leaf- 
lets aimed at five groups: ROK troops, 
South Korean civilians, enemy troops, 
North Korean civilians, farmers in over- 
run areas. Bombers are assigned to drop 
them by the million. 

Back in Washington, State’s motion 
picture division puts together two real- 
istic documentaries on Korea, rushes 
1,100 prints in 26 languages all over the 
world. To follow it up, the press division 
begins a cartoon book, The Korea Story, 
scheduling 450,000 copies in English, 
more in Burmese, Arabic, Persian. 

For a week the broadcasters, script- 
men, pamphleteers and film men stay on 
the job day and night. For another fort- 


right down the peninsula. The Comin- 
form was spending millions to convince 
the world that we were the aggressors. 
All over Asia and Europe our enemies 
were gloating, our friends were quaking. 
We had to do three things, quickly: Get 
the Commies tagged by world opinion as 
the aggressors they were; isolate them by 
driving it home that 53 nations were 
against them, and identify the U.N. cause 
with that of free men everywhere. We— 
and our allies—did it. We had the facts 
to back us up. We could even, use our 
near-disaster to advantage—to show we 
obviously couldn’t have planned aggres- 
sion. Propaganda-wise, it was a victory. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. Informa- 
tion didn’t do it alone—by any means. If 
the U.N. hadn’t acted quickly and boldly, 
and if MacArthur’s forces hadn’t recov- 
ered so magnificently, we would have got 
nowhere. But, on the other hand, if Infor- 
mation hadn’t rammed home the signifi- 
cance of our action to every last hut and 
hamlet, the Russians, with their barrage 
of defeatism and confusion, might have 
cracked the moral unity of the democratic 
world.” 

Barrett could be wrong. But he be- 





State Department 


Picture powwow. Barrett (right) gets briefing by aides* on photos State will send 
to 10,000 foreign periodicals covering more than 90 million readers abroad. 


night they are on call at any hour. Not 
until the informational machine settles 
down for the long haul do they slack off 
to a 12-hour day, a 6-day week. 

Top Brass. Key commander in this 
vast and intricate operation—in itself 
only one skirmish in the current world- 
wide battle for men’s minds—is Edward 
Ware Barrett, the chunky, hard-driving, 
40-year-old executive who is Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. Last 
week Barrett summed up what his co- 
horts accomplished in those first, furious 
days: “The situation was this: South Ko- 
reans and Americans were being pushed 


lieves what he says. And he has, in his 
Office of International Information, a 
propaganda weapon more formidable 
than any the reluctant Republic has ever 
fashioned. It may not perform the mir- 
acles its creators fondly expect. But that 
it exists at all is a minor miracle. 

Long after every European country 
had seen the need of an agency to divide 
its enemies and unite its friends, the 
United States, delicately pinching its nose 


*Jack C. McDermott (left); Information 
Officer for the American Embassy in London; 
Orville C. Anderson, Director of Office of Inter- 
national Information; Harry S, Casler, Assistant 
Chief, Photographic Branch. 
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at the vulgar aroma of propaganda, re- 
fused to set up an information service of 
its own. 

In World War I, Woodrow Wilson 
permitted the establishment of George 
Creel’s blundering Committee of Public 
Information. In World War II, Franklin 
Roosevelt created—and thereafter ig- 
nored—the Office of War Information. 
But after each fracas, the rush to de- 
mobilize swept such organizations into 
the scrapbasket. 

Makeshift. Three years ago, pick- 


ing up where OWI left off, State patched ° 


together a rickety outfit designed to do 
much the same job. Run on a shoestring 
budget and headed by onetime advertis- 
ing ace Bill Benton (now Senator from 
Connecticut), the Office of Information 
had to content itself with putting across 
a “full and fair picture of America” for 
foreign consumption. “It was what the 
trade calls ‘institutional advertising,’ ” 
says Barrett. “Nice and necessary, but 
hardly enough for times like these.” 

Under its next director—career dip- 
lomat George V. Allen—the Office of In- 
formation fared no better. The most that 
Congress would vote its overworked, 
fanatically devoted little staff was $47.3 
million—far less than OWI’s wartime 
budget. 

Barrett, taking office last February, 
brought new hope to the agency—and got 
it more money. Roused at last by the 
propagandistic fury of Russia’s “peace 
offensive,” Congress tardily decided to 
ante up: The Joint Office of International 
Information and Educational Exchange 
got $32.7 million in September, $79 mil- 
lion more three weeks later. 

Feeding the Stepchild. That still 
added up to less than the USSR spends 
on information, less than the Navy would 
pay for one super-carrier, and only about 
what the U.S. tobacco industry allots for 
promotion and advertising. But at least 
we were raising the status of U.S. Infor- 
mation from emaciated stepchild to par- 
ticipant in the councils of Government. 

To State’s “psychological warriors,” 
the additional money looked good. Bar- 
rett looked even better. Benton, they rea- 
soned, had known all about public rela- 
tions, not much about Government. Allen 
had known all about bureaucracy, not 
much about the media of promotion. Bar- 
rett—a veteran of OWI and editorial di- 
rector of a newsmagazine—would com- 
bine in one person the skills of both 
worlds. 

By and large, Barrett appears to 
have lived up to expectations. Says one 
staff member: “Only man we’ve ever had 
around here who can keep an eye on all 
the jumping beans in this fantastic op- 
eration.” Says another: “Wonderful to 
work for a man who can do any job in 
the shop as well—or better—than the 
guy who’s sitting there.” The theme song 
of Barrett’s staff seems to be: “Anything 
we can do, he can do better.” 

On the Double. Barrett, in brief, is 
primarily an operator. Such thinking as 
he expends on the philosophy of the pro- 
gram he does on the run, or at long eve- 
ning and Saturday “planning sessions.” 
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Months ago he made up his mind what 
kind of an information job he wanted 
State to do; now he hustles up and down 
the corridors seeing that the job gets 
done. It’s a rare employe who doesn’t 
look up once in a while to find Barrett 
peering intently over his shoulder. 

It may be that Barrett comes natur- 
ally by his capacity to carry off difficult 
situations. His father, editor of Alabama’s 
Birmingham Age-Herald, once played 
dominoes all evening with circus-owner 
John Ringling, ended by betting him the 
family car against an elephant. 

“At 5:30 a.m.,” recalls Barrett, “the 
editor of the Age-Herald arrived home 
complete with elephant and mahout. 
Somehow or other, my mother wasn’t very 
keen about asking them in. So Father 
stored the elephant in the family garage 
and went to bed. Next morning the ele- 
phant was still there—but not the front 
doors or the rear end of the garage. 

“Boy! We kids had a time that day. 
We gave rides to half the neighborhood. 
But my father finally had to face the 
question: What was he going to do with 


. the beast? The circus had moved on. And 


the Birmingham market for full-grown 
elephants was far from brisk. 

“Well, he went down to the office and 
meditated. Next morning the Age-Herald 
began a new editorial campaign. Its 
theme: ‘Birmingham Needs a Zoo!’” 

Tiger from B’ham. Pulling up 
stakes at the age of 15, young Barrett 
went north to prep school, entered Prince- 
ton in 1928. There he cashed in on two 
qualities that were to stand him in good 
stead: an ability to run and to write. His 
first year, he made both the freshman 
track team and the Daily Princetonian, 
which he later edited. 

Plunging into the newspaper field 
during its leanest years, Barrett contin- 
ued to chalk up mileage as a reporter 
for the Birmingham News, as Washing- 
ton correspondent for Newsweek, as staff- 
man for Today, and back to Newsweek as 
associate editor. By 1939 he had acquired 





State Hapestnens 
America on the air. Through this control-board—the world’s largest—the Voice 
beams more than 70 separate programs in 25 languages to 295 million people. 


a wife (Mason Daniel of Jacksonville, 
Fla.) and a mild reputation as one of the 
nation’s most strenuous journalists. 

Had he joined the armed forces, jt is 
quite possible he would have legged it 
into Paris ahead of even Ernest Heming- 
way. As it was, he trotted down to Wash- 
ington to help start the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Information, shifted to OWI’s 
Cable-Wireless Division, became chief of 
its Overseas News and Features Bureau, 
went over to the Mediterranean to serve 
six months with the Allies’ Psychological 
Warfare Branch, then returned to take 
over direction of OWI’s Overseas Branch 
from playwright Robert E. Sherwood. 

After the war Barrett withdrew to 
New York to become Newsweek’s edito- 
rial director. But, through his membership 
in the Council on Foreign Relations and 
his trusteeship in the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, he kept one eye 
cocked on information activities in the 
capital. When the bid finally came from 
Truman, Barrett was not too surprised. 

Harassed Chauffeur. Settling into 
his job, Barrett discovered its chief occu- 
pational affliction: He had become the 
chauffeur of a bus with a nation-load of 
back-seat drivers. “There isn’t a man on 
the streets of Washington,” he mutters, 
“who doesn’t know how to run the in- 
formation program better than I do. And 
every other man eventually tells me so. 
Now and then we get a good idea this 
way. But they catch me at the office; they 
catch me at home. At a party, I can 
hardly take two steps toward a cocktail 
without being buttonholed by somebody 
with a brand-new gimmick to outwit and 
befuddle the enemy. It’s fine, you know, 
all this interest. Very healthy, and all 
that. But sometimes—!” 

To sandwich a little work in between 
these bouts of advice, Barrett gets to the 
office at 8:30, doesn’t quit until at least 7, 
works all day Saturday. Deprived of his 
golf and swimming, he finds even his 
mile-a-day jaunts down State’s halls in- 
sufficient. Wryly he admits: “I do setting- 
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up exercises in the bathroom now, for 
Pete’s sake!” 

Sundays, Barrett tries to catch up on 
his sleep. He has brought no elephants 
home to his two young daughters; but he 
hammers away with them at a sort of 
pygmy elephant hut in the backyard, in 
which the family’s new black-and-white 
cocker spaniel will reside. 

Move On, Please. Assistant Secre- 
taries of State don’t rate being driven to 
work in an official car. Barrett, though he 
recently acquired a 1950 Buick, usually 
careens down to Foggy Bottom in a beat- 
up 1l-year-old Chevrolet which, he ‘says, 
“has the general contours of a phone- 
booth.” The first time he tried to park it 
in the space reserved for top officials, the 
guard thought he was an impostor. 

Feet on his vast mahogany desk, the 
Assistant Secretary talked readily enough 
last week about his post and its prob- 


lems, with only an occasional nervous 
squint at the clock. “Listen,” he drawled, 
“before I ever came down here, the pow- 
ers-that-be readily agreed to one thing: 
that I wasn’t going to run any mimeo- 
graph mill just cranking out stories to 
justify decisions already reached. I feel 
any declaration of foreign policy, any 
step we take abroad, is going to affect the 
attitudes of other nations toward Amer- 
ica. Which is Information’s province. So 
Information should be able to chip in its 
two cents before those moves are made.” 

Taking off his spectacles, Barrett 
grinned, looking more than ever like a 
cautiously elated boy elected Mayor-for- 
a-day. “I must say we’ve got swell co- 
operation, all up and down the line. One 
Information man sits in on the key meet- 
ings, begmning with Secretary Acheson’s 
at 9:30 every morning. The top command 
and the regional Assistant Secretaries 
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Movies tonight. These bug-eyed Turks have just seen the Empire State Building. 
State shows similar films to 100 million people in 90 other countries, but .. . 


. not in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, or Bulgaria, where sensitive satellites have 
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padlocked information centers like this one in Prague. 
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now work with us in a grand way. What’s 
more important, maybe, we have Public 
Affairs officers and staffs assigned to each 
of State’s geographical divisions. They 
work right along with the political desks, 
keep us in touch with their day-to-day 
decisions, and keep them in touch with 
ours. : 

“Frankly, we have a fine team. My 
deputy, Howland Sergeant, was a top- 
flight wartime administrator with good in- 
ternational experience. Charles Hulten, 
our general manager, is a former news- 
paperman with a standout reputation in 
government. Joe Phillips, our planning 
co-ordinator, was a distinguished foreign 
correspondent and editor. Foy Kohler, 
chief of ‘the Voice, is a top-rank Russian 
expert and a good manager. And we have 
dozens of crack newsmen, radio men, and 
education experts.” 

Barrett strode thoughtfully across 
the room to another chair, flopped in it. 
“The guts of the matter is this,” he 
stated. “No information program is worth 
any more than the foreign policy it’s 
based on. Look at the Commies. They set 
up this big ‘peace offensive.’ They collect 
millions of signatures all over the world. 
They yell about the wicked, war-loving 
Americans and their nasty atom bomb. 
And it works, after a fashion. Then what 
do the Commies do? Pull the plug on the 
whole program by pushing the North 
Koreans into clear-cut aggressions.” 

Expert Advice. The telephone on 
Barrett’s desk buzzed. He glared at it, 
ignored it. “It’s as true of nations as of 
human beings: We’re judged more by 
what we do than by what we say. People 
seem to think psychological warfare is 
just talking at people, or showing them 
pictures. It isn’t. An old expert once said: 
‘Good public relations is just acting right - 
and letting people know about it.’ For a 
long time, we acted pretty well but didn’t 
bother to make our actions and our mo- 
tives known. Today we’re building the 
machinery for keeping the world in- 
formed, but the basis of that information 
must still be ‘acting right.’ If we can 
engineer some land reforms in Southeast 
Asia and help promote real economic im- 
provement, it'll be worth 20 divisions to 
us, or maybe 20 radio stations—though 
we'll need a few to keep our actions from 
being misinterpreted. 


“That’s why I’m pretty happy about 
this Psychological Strategy Board. It’s 
composed of the top men from the Joint 
Chiefs, Defense, ECA, Central Intelli- 
gence, National Security Resources Board 
and State, with me as chairman. Meets 
once a week, usually. The next one will 
be over at my house, where we can take 
off our coats and tackle the real prob- 
lems of planning co-ordinated programs 
overseas so we get the maximum impact 
on the most people.” 

Barrett cupped his chin in his hands, 
glanced out the window at an industrious 
pigeon on the sill. “That’s at the top 
echelon, of course. Below it, the Board 
has a permanent staff drawing up long- 
term plans for the kind of psychological 
warfare America must wage if and when 
the shooting begins. Can’t say much about 
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though. They tend to contradict each 
other. One bunch beats us over the head 
because the Voice is ‘too pussyfooting,’ or 
‘too pedantic,’ or ‘too dependent on the 
news.’ The other gang jumps us for get- 
ting too propagandistic and non-objec- 
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Herblock, Post-Hall Syndicate 


Counteroffensive. Through State’s information network, cartoonist Herblock de- 
livers anti-Communist haymakers from Helsinki to Hong Kong. The Chinese caption: 
“By the way, have you signed our petition to outlaw new weapons?” 


that, of course.” Asked to appraise the 
success of the information program so 
far, Barrett scratched his chin judi- 
ciously. “You might describe what we’ve 
done to date as a holding action. And 
we haven’t always had enough ammuni- 
tion, or even the right kind. We’ve sent 
mobile film units up into the hills of 
India—showing what? Sometimes a film 
made for Europe—and not too useful for 
Indians.” 

The Barrett fist thudded into the 
Barrett palm. “That’s past history. Now 
we've got the funds, we’re designing every 
program to hit a specific target group. 
We're outfitting ourselves with rifles, not 
shotguns. And we’re going to take a lot of 
the master-minding and the sharpshoot- 
ing out of Washington and put it where 
it belongs—in the missions overseas. 
They’re in a much better position than 
we to decide exactly what works best 
with the local audience. 

“But you’ve got to realize what we’re 
up against. Take the people in the satel- 
lite nations and in the USSR. There’s no 
point in telling them what scoundrels the 
Commies are; they know it at first-hand. 
Not much point, either, in telling them 
what angels we are; anybody would look 
better to them than their present masters. 
And there’s even less point in urging 
them to rise and man the barricades: 
they’d just get one-way tickets to the con- 
centration camp. It’s better to feed them 
a steady, sustaining diet of the truth, con- 
vince them that time fights on the side of 
freedom—in short, strengthen their will 
to hang on and, perhaps, to drag their 
feet.” 

Voice of Germany. Grabbing a 
sheaf of papers from his desk, Barrett 
thumbed through them. “Listen to this,” 
he said happily. “This is the kind of thing 
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I mean. Here’s a German who wrote us 
after he’d returned from four years as a 
prisoner of war in Russia. He was a radio 
man—built a public-address system for 
the camp. He says: ‘Your direct-beaming 
Station Munich is received in the USSR 
with excellent quality, stability and se- 
curity, at all times of the day or year. 
Jamming from the Russians is at least 
50% unsuccessful. . . . There is no one 
who owns a radio (rather many people 
now) who does not know and listen to 
your transmissions. Even the highest 
chiefs of police don’t mind saying how 
happy they are to listen again to London 
or America. I was often called out of bed 
at night in order to tune in the Western 
stations for the officers.’ 

“Here’s another one. A fellow writes 
us about the punishments the Russians 
inflict on anybody in Siberia tuning in 
the Voice of America. ‘But everybody lis- 
tens,’ he says. ‘The commander of a con- 
centration camp listens, the director of a 
plant listens, the chairman of a collective 
farm listens. And if they listen, other 
people do the same or learn the news 
from them. People young and old listen. 
They meet in groups, post guards, and 
later spread the news everywhere.’ 

“Letters like that keep flooding in to 
our Program Evaluation Branch—30,000 
a month—from all parts of the globe. 
You never realize what a precious com- 
modity truth is until you hear half the 
world crying out for it.” 

Critics. The phone rang insistently, 
stopped. Barrett went on: “I’ve got 42 
voices, you might say—that’s the number 
of languages we use in getting our pro- 
gram across to the world. But if I had 84, 
I couldn’t guarantee we’d make every- 
body love us Americans. 

“It’s a funny thing about our critics, 


tive. Well, they’re both right—to this ex- 
tent: We’re trying now to mix up our pro- 
grams—half firm, honest news and half 
hard-hitting messages, clearly labeled as 
such.” 

This time the phone would not be 
denied. Barrett picked it up, said “Yes” 
politely three times, “No” once, and put 
it down. “Mind you,” he said, “the people 
or the Hill have been swell, most of them. 
The one fellow we’ve had real trouble 
with is a distinguished gentleman who 
keeps telling his fellow politicians that, 
after a profound study of the Voice of 
America, he’s concluded it’s no good. 

“I went up there to chat with him. 
He admitted to me that, though he’d 
looked through some of our scripts, he 
hadn’t heard a Voice broadcast in four 
years. I invited him to drop by the studios 
and attend some shows. Ile thanked me— 
and never came. But he goes right on yell- 
ing about the rotten job we’re doing.” 

Calculated Risk. Grinning ruefully, 
Barrett rose. “We can take it,” he said. 
“And we'll have to get used to taking it a 
lot more. Because we’re not going to play 
super-safe and cautious. We’re going to 
stick our necks out, and we’re bound to 
make a few mistakes. We may get our 
héads bashed in now and then, but. . . .” 

He held open the door. Glancing at 
the crowded antechamber, he winced, 
half-closed the door again. “I'll tell you: 
when I first brought my family down 
here, I beefed to a colleague because we'd 
found a house but couldn’t get into it for 
three more months. He stared at me and 
said: “What makes you think you'll still 
be here in three months?” 

“Well, that was ten months ago, and 
I’m still here. So far, I guess, so good.” 





State Department 
Turban-tot. This section of State’s audi- 
ence in India reads up on U.S. labor. 
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Darkest hour in Korea 


Red forces from Manchurian ‘sanctuary’ 


threaten disaster for U.N. army 


Lt. Gen. Walton Harris Walker 
has proved in Korea that he is as fighting 
a general as ever wore three stars on his 
collar. The commander of the United 
States Eighth Army had blasted out of 
the Pusan trap and driven 450 miles 
north to the Manchurian border. Along 
that hard and bloody road, in searing 
heat of summer and subzero cold of win- 
ter, the slugging was as tough as any he 
encountered as a tank corps commander 
with Patton’s Third Army in World 
War II. 

At the awful price of the fourth- 
highest casualties in U.S. history (see 
chart), he had practically won a smash- 
ing victory for the first United Nations’ 
army when Red China struck with its 
gigantic force. 

As this week began with the gloom- 
iest headlines since the crucial days 
above Pusan, Walker was in the toughest 
fight of his military career. 

Wrong Intelligence. General Mac- 
Arthur, the U.N.’s Supreme Commander, 
calls this “an entirely new war.” It flared 
up as the U.N. was pressing an end-the- 
war offensive. MacArthur’s intelligence 
officers had told him that the Reds had 
no more than 100,000 men in the fray 
and that Red China wouldn’t employ the 
30 divisions massed across the Yalu 
River border. The main body of U.N. 
troops had reached a point about 60 
miles from the Yalu when the Chinese 
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Appalling price of war. Mounting U.S. casualties in Korea are the fourth highest in our history. 
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Civil War —646,352 


struck at night in full strength. They hit 
the weakest point in the line—the center, 
manned by Republic of Korea troops. 
The Roks broke and Walker got his or- 
ders to fall back to avoid encirclement. 

The Yanks moved out in trucks run- 
ning bumper to bumper in lines 20 miles 
long. Tanks at the rear kept the “fairly 
orderly” retreat from becoming a rout, 
but casualties were heavy. As this Pearl 
Harbor anniversary week began, the U.N. 
forces (160,000 Yanks, 100,000 Roks, 20,- 
000 troops from other nations) were fight- 
ing to hold back a million Chinese and 
North Korean Reds. 

Pyongyang fell and with it Walker’s 
hopes of holding a line across the thin- 
nest part of Korea, only 100 miles from 
coast to coast. 

Far to the north, at the Changjin 
reservoir, 80,000 Reds trapped a large 
force of GIs and marines. 

Useless Airpower. One tragic part 
of all this is that the U.S. has superi- 
ority in the air. But in this kind of fight- 
ing it doesn’t count. The Chinese hide 
out by day and get in their most devas- 
tating fighting at night. Ironically, the 
half-mile wide Yalu has become one of 
China’s strongest weapons. The Chinese 
mass men and supplies on their side of 
the river. MacArthur would like to bomb 
out this “privileged sanctuary” but the 
U.N. won’t give him permission. 

Up in the northwest where the fight- 


@ U.S. War Casualties: 1776-1950 


Korean War (through Nov. 24, 1950) 

Army: 26,627 (killed, 3,996; wounded, 18,246; missing, 4,385) 
Navy: 328 (killed, 43; wounded, 229; missing, 56) 
Marine Corps: 3,829 (killed, 628; wounded, 3,170; missing, 31) * 
Air Force: 244 (killed, 86; wounded, 17; missing, 139) 


World War 1—333,734 


> D Korean War—31,028 
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Off Korean coast. Frosted mechanic 
keeps Navy planes flying. (SEE: Darkest) 


ing had been as hot as any, a regimental 
commander told James M. Cannon, war 
correspondent for the Baltimore Sun: 
“This whole damned home-by-Christmas 
attack was, to put it charitably, ill- 
advised. My front was four times as wide 
as it’s supposed to be on an attack and 
we knew there was a Chinese division in 
front of us. How anybody expected it to 
work I don’t know. But we had the order. 
There was nothing to do but try.” 

This week the Yanks and their fight- 
ing teammates had no alternative but to 
keep on trying to stop the Red avalanche. 
The appalling prospect, however, was 
that a lot of American lads who had 
dreamed of Christmas at home will come 
back in GI coffins. 

Meanwhile, at home and in London 
and Paris, MacArthur was under fire for 
the ill-fated offensive. And there was 
some bitterness at the front, too. 















Hoffmaster for Pathfinder 


(SEE: Darkest hour) 
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Are China’s Reds invincible? 


Lin Piao commands huge, indoctrinated forces 


but leadership is a weakness 


How good are the soldiers of Red 
China? Pfc. George W. Marsh, 19, with 
the United States Second Division in 
Korea, can answer that. For four days last 
week his company was pinned in a Com- 
munist trap on the Chongchon River 
front. Marsh was one of the lucky 15 
who managed to escape and get back to 
Pyongyang. 

There he wolfed his first hot meal 
in three days and talked about the most 
frightful experience of his life. “Man,” 
he said, “those Chinese are good soldiers 
. . . You can’t see ’em; you can’t hear 
“em. You don’t know they’re there until 
they’re on top of you. . . . They’re ex- 
perts at camouflage and the best damn 
night fighters I’ve ever seen. We could 
walk a company over the hill and see 
nothing. Then we’d look around and 
they’d be swarming on us like flies. It 
was just like they’d sprouted from the 
ground.” 

Marsh is a youngster whose combat 
experience is limited to the Korean cam- 
paign. But his opinion of the Chinese 
soldiers is shared by veterans like Sgt. 
Howard Bozarth of Austin, Tex., who 
campaigned with the Second Division for 
11 years. He experienced more horror in 
a few hours in the battle of Chongchon 
than he did in eight flaming September 
days when the Reds almost smashed the 
Naktong River line above Pusan. 

And an American unit commander 
who saw tough going in World War II 
told Homer Bigart, New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent at the front: 
“Without any artillery or air force, they’re 
making us look a little silly in this godaw- 
ful country. These people are good. You 
just can’t find them in the daytime. 
They’re beautifully disciplined and never 
fire a shot until they’re within 30 feet 
of you.” 


Soldier for Stalin. As this week 
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began at least 1 million Chinese were 
fighting in Korea. They were from the 
Manchuria-based Fourth Field Force, big- 
gest and best of Mao Tse-tung’s four 
armies. The Fourth is commanded by Red 
China’s ablest general, Lin Piao (pro- 
nounced Linn Bee-Yow), a good soldier 
and a fanatic Stalinist. 

A military protégé of Chiang Kai- 
shek, he has been a troop commander for 
23 of his 42 years. His colleagues boast 
that he never lost a battle. But that’s 
an exaggerated rating, because Lin was 
smart enough not to tangle with the hard- 
hitting Japanese armies. All of his vic- 
tories were scored against Chiang’s low- 
grade, ragtag troops. Trained in Moscow, 
Lin is a member of the powerful Stalinist 
group of the 44-man Communist Central 
Committee which, with Mao’s Politburo, 
rules Red China. 

After the defeat of the Japanese, Lin 
marched into Manchuria with an army 
of 45,000 and started building Red 
China’s best fighting force. The Russians 
gave him the pick of Japanese arms and 
the best troops—sturdy Manchurians and 
Koreans—from the famed Japanese- 
trained Kwantung army. With his new 
army, Lin led the victorious drive against 
Chiang’s Nationalists from Manchuria to 
Canton. 

School for Soldiers. With Chiang 
driven off the mainland, some of Lin’s 
troops went back to the soil, but many 
were recalled after the outbreak of the 
war in Korea. They were equipped with 
better weapons than they had used against 
Chiang and lectured two hours every 
morning and two hours in the evening on 
the glories of Stalinism. 

A captured Chinese told American 
officers: “In the evening we had to be 
able to repeat the morning’s lesson by 
rote. If we couldn’t remember it, we 
would be locked in solitary confinement.” 





Wide World 
Gen. Lin Piao. On soft pickings, never a 
battle lost. (SEE: China's Reds) 


The Red Chinese army’s principal 
strength is its size. It has an estimated 
2.5 million under arms with another 2.5 
million in reserves. It has good equip- 
ment, the best the bulging Soviet arsenal 
can supply. 

But it’s not an invincible army and 
it has its weak points: 

e@ @ Inexperience against troops with 
modern equipment. 

e @ Poor communications. 

e @ Weak staff officer setup. (In the 
war against Chiang, for instance, the 
Communists were held up for 50 hours 
by weak Nationalist defenses on Soochow 
Creek in the heart of Shanghai. American 
GIs of World War II caliber would have 
taken the position with an end run in 
five hours.) 

e @ Finally, it fights for a nation that 
is economically and politically unstable. 
Its factories have been stripped by the 
Russians, and millions of Chinese hate 
Mao and what he stands for. 


Wide World 


The road back. Bumper to bumper the Yanks retreat in Korea as empty trucks move up for refills. (SEE: Darkest Hour) 
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Malik applies the veto. Britain’s Jebb (center) and the U.S.’s Austin lose another round to the Reds. (SEE: General Wu) 


General Wu ignores the big question 


Malik vetoes in U.N., Austin condemns aggression, 


and peace in Asia comes no closer 


Back home in Peking, Red China’s 
General Wu Hsiu-chuan, a stocky man of 
42, ranks as one of Mao Tse-tung’s top 
Soviet experts. Since Russia maintains 
45,000 “advisers” in China, he has long 
been accustomed to doing things ‘the 
Kremlin way. 

It was only fitting that his greeting 
to the United States was prepared by 
Russia’s “hate-America division” at Lake 
Success. Jacob Malik met Wu at the air- 
port and gave him a statement for relay 
to the press. It noted the “profound 
friendship” which “has always existed” 
between Americans and Chinese. 

But by the time Wu came down out 
of his Waldorf-Astoria suite last week to 
speak before the United Nations Security 
Council—with a tense world as his audi- 
ence—he had been completely wired for 
Soviet sound. For two hours in high- 
pitched Mandarin, he hissed hatred for 
Americans as “always the enemies of 
China.” Deadpanned, he built up a pa- 
goda of lies and slander. Vishinsky or 
Malik never had been more devastating. 

Twenty Questions. Warren Austin 
of the U.S., a stout old hand at jousting 
with Stalinists, had gotten the floor before 
Wu spoke. Pulling no punches, he ac- 
cused Red China of “aggression, outright 
and naked.” He made an appeal to rea- 
son, posed 20 important questions for Wu 
to answer. The big one: “Will there be 
peace or war in the Far East?” He might 
as well have addressed the mammoth 
stone lion that guards Peking’s Gate of 
Heavenly Peace. For all he got out of Wu 
was Commyrot, to use a word coined by 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 

Wu refused to discuss the aggression 
in Korea, turned accuser instead to brand 
the U.S. as an aggressor, hinted that Mao 
won't call a halt until the Americans are 
driven out of Korea and the flag of the 
hammer and sickle flies over Formosa. 

Wu’s speech made it painfully clear 
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that for the U.N. it was to be another lost 
week. And so it was. In due time, after 
the usual stalling by Russia’s Malik, the 
Council voted on a resolution offered three 
weeks before (Nov. 10) by the US., 
Britain, France, Cuba, Ecuador and Nor- 
way. It was a far cry from the U.N.’s call- 
a-spade-a-spade action against North Ko- 
rea in June. Last week’s resolution com- 
bined a polite request that Red China 
withdraw its troops from Korea and a 
firm promise to respect the Peking re- 
gime’s “legitimate” interests in the Man- 
churian border area. Nine of the 11 na- 
tions on the Council vote! for it, India 
abstained, and Malik vetoed it. 
Assembly Next? With action in the 
Security Council out of question, the six- 
power bloc moved, after some delay, to 


bring the issue before the General As- 
sembly where Russia can’t thwart the will 
of the majority with a veto. But in Korea 
Mao’s hordes pushed on, obviously with 
ne concern whatever for any action the 
U.N. might take at this late date. 

However, behind the scenes at Lake 
Success efforts at mediation were under 
way. India’s Sir Benegal Rau worked on 
Wu but he wasn’t having much luck. But 
some observers were saying that Red 
China sought only to win Formosa, where 
Chiang Kai-shek is holed up with a siz- 
able army, and that a deal might be made 
with Peking on that basis. That would re- 
quire the U.S. to withdraw the Seventh 
Fleet from China waters to give the Reds 
a clear shot at Chiang’s island citadel, 
100 miles off the mainland. 


Mexico’s boom 


Mexico enjoyed an oil boom. The 
government reported its wells were pro- 


ducing more oil than at any time since 
1926. 





Acme 
Victory at Lake Success. Mao’s Wu (right) greets Stalin’s Vishinsky. (SEE: Wu) 
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New life for King Solomon’s port 


Israelis and Arabs build outlets to the Red Sea 


as shooting starts again 


Three thousand years ago Elath 
on the Gulf of Aqaba was one of the 
world’s busiest ports. King Solomon’s 
fleets sailed from this ancient town in 
search of commerce in the East. But as 
civilization moved westward Elath lost its 
importance, finally became a ghost port. 

Last week both Israel and Jordan, 
its former Arab adversary, were planning 
new seaports on the Gulf of Aqaba (see 
map). The Israelis planned to develop 
Solomon’s old port, Elath; the Arabs 
surveyed Aqaba, less than a mile away. 

Israel already has three Mediter- 
ranean ports—Tel Aviv, Jaffa and Haifa. 
But at present they handle only traffic 
from the west. During the Palestine war, 
Egypt barred Israel-bound cargoes from 
the Suez Canal. That embargo still stands, 
despite an Israeli protest to the United 
Nations Security Council that it has cost 
Jewish merchants millions of pounds. 

By-pass for Cargo. A port at the 
tip of the Negeb would serve as a Suez 
by-pass, since cargoes unloaded at Elath 
could move overland to Israel’s principal 
cities. It also would make Israel the only 
country, except for Egypt, linking the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. This is an important con- 
sideration to Middle East strategists who 
recall how German bombers managed on 
occasion to close the Suez Canal during 
the war. 

Aqaba will provide an outlet to the 
sea for landlocked Jordan. It also will 
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Throne and a bride. Nepal’s boy King 
salutes his subjects. (SEE: Burden) 
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serve to quiet the complaints of Amman 
merchants who now get shipments from 
Beirut under an arrangement with Leb- 
anon. Principal complaints against this 
system are Lebanese and Syrian customs 
red tape, long hauls (220 miles) and ex- 
tensive delays (average shipment—30 
days). 

Along with the outlet at Elath, the 
Jews plan to develop nearby Copper val- 
ley, where Solomon’s slaves smelted ore 
3,000 years ago. In the ancient deposits 
of slag, which look like chunks of black 
glass, the remains of Solomon’s furnaces 
can still be seen. With modern equipment 
the Israelis have probed in the historic 
valley and discovered broad green seams 
rich with copper. They also have located 
traces of other minerals and tapped 
enough water in the barren Negeb to sup- 
ply a sizable town. 

With valuable raw materials, an in- 
fant industry and a modern port on the 
Red Sea, the Israelis foresee in years to 
come a profitable trade with the East. 

But apparently they'll have to scrap 
with the Arabs to get it. Last week Jor- 
dan, claiming its territory was violated, 
threw a blockade across a road being 
built between Beersheba and the Negeb. 
The Israelis had to knock out two Arab 
armored cars to break it. 


A heavy burden 
for a 3-year-old 


First pictures of Nepal’s new, re- 
cently married 3-year-old King arrived in 
the United States last week. One picture 
(see cut) shows the King, Maharajadh- 
iraja Gyanendra Bir Bikram Shah Deva, 
saluting his subjects after his enthrone- 
ment. Beside him stands Nepal’s grim 
prime minister who helped dethrone the 
boy’s grandfather, old King Tribhubana. 


Budapest sour note 


In Budapest, where Communists 
with time on their hands are required to 
attend party night schools, music lovers 
flocked to the opera house one night last 
week for a performance of Aida. In the 
second act, one of the actors sang out: 
“Radames, Radames, where is the Phar- 
aoh?” Backstage, Radames missed his 
cue, failed to appear. 

In the embarrassing silence that fol- 
lowed a booming voice sang out from the 
balcony: “He’s at the Communist night 
school.” Police swooped down, hustled 
half the audience—all they could handle 
—off to jail, closed the opera house for a 
week. 
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New Gateways 


to the East 





Pathfinder 
Suez by-pass. Israelis and Arabs look 
to ports on Gulf of Aqaba. (SEE: New) 


Russia woos [ran— 
and Iran’s oil 


Henry F. Grady is one of President 
Truman’s ace trouble shooters. Although 
not a career diplomat, he has served the 
U.S. abroad since 1941, when President 
Roosevelt plucked him out of his lucra- 
tive job as head of American President 
Lines. His best feat was during a two- 
year assignment in Greece. 

In 1948 he moved into Athens to 
work out the kinks in the Greek economy 
riddled by war with tLe Communists. Six 
months ago he reported that his task was 
done. President Truman promptly re- 
warded him with a new assignment—Iran. 

There Grady found the going harder. 
Last week, as Russia and Iran got chum- 
mier by the day, Grady flew back to 
Washington for new instructions. 

Iran is a Middle East hot seat. It 
produces 250 million barrels of oil a year 
and, sharing a 1,000-mile border with 
Russia, is the key to the Middle East’s 
oil—46% of the world’s supply. Russia 
has only 10%. 

Soon after Grady arrived in Iran to 
tackle his new assignment, the Russian 
Bear stopped growling. Russian Ambas- 
sador Ivan Sadchikov promised the re- 
lease of Iranian prisoners in return for a 
trade treaty. Iran’s premier, Gen. Ali Raz- 
mara, eager to dispose of Iran’s surplus 
dried fruits, tobacco and cotton, agreed. 
The upshot was a $20 million barter 
agreement, 

Biting the Hand. Iran’s press, 
chiefly leftist, also warmed up to the 
Soviets. It turned on the U.S., even though 
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the government has been receiving Ameri- 
can aid and has the promise of a $25 
million loan. But the move that started 
Grady packing for a trip to Washington 
concerned the Voice of America. Heeding 
Soviet complaints, Razmara cut off the 
Voice’s daily relays from Teheran. He 
also fired his press and propaganda chief 
for plugging a pro-American line. 

Observers say Razmara, who is nei- 
ther pro-Russian nor pro-American, is 
only following an old custom in Iran— 
playing one big power against another. 
But it’s a safe bet that when Grady fin- 
ishes his Washington talks and flies back 
to Teheran he will have new ammunition 
to counter the Russian peace offensive in 
Iran. 


For the record 


The French had a crisis of their 
own last week over the “Affair of the 
Generals”—a scandal involving military 
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and government officials and Indochina. 
His foes in the National Assembly almost 
succeeded in bringing Minister of the In- 
terior Jules Moch to trial for treason. 
Angered, Premier René Pleven first of- 
fered to resign, then asked for a vote of 
confidence and got it, 347-184. 

e @ Ilse Koch, the “Beast of Buch- 
enwald,” on trial in Augsburg for atroci- 
ties, faced a witness who offered to give 
her some of her own medicine. Ludwig 
Tobias, 52, asked permission to kick out 
13 of Ilse’s teeth. The reason: At Buchen- 
wald, Ilse hit him in the face with a riding 
whip, kicked out 13 teeth—for stealing a 
piece of bread. 

e @ Uruguay elected a President, 
Andres Martinez Trueba, 64, economist. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





Need for re-examination 


In a speech before the National 
Press Club on Jan. 12, Secretary of 
State Acheson said it was not then 
the policy of the United States to de- 
fend either Formosa or Korea. He 
said that this country would fight if 
Japan, Okinawa or the Philippines 
were attacked, but made clear that the 
line of containing communism in Asia 
then stopped short of the mainland. 

As for Formosa, Acheson took 
sole responsibility for the State De- 
partment’s confidential memorandum 
of Dec. 23, 1949, telling our officials 
abroad to be prepared for the capture 
of that great island by Chinese Reds. 


x 


In the course of the year now 
closing, events have forced him to 
give fundamental re-examination to 
his Far Eastern policy. Last week he 
maintained that Korea must be de- 
fended against Chinese aggression, 
even at the risk of launching World 
War III. That strategy, of course, 
would give firm support to Chiang 
Kai-shek, on Formosa. 

To emphasize the Administra- 
tion’s complete about-face in Far 
Eastern strategy is not necessarily to 
condemn that shift. But it does point 
up the blunder made by the Secretary 
of State in criticizing Senator Taft for 
saying that “re-examination” of 
foreign policy is desirable. 

The boy who is drafted, the busi- 
nessman who cannot replace inven- 
tory, the worker whose purchasing 
power steadily shrinks—all these must 
re-examine their hopes and plans. Why 
should the Secretary consider his 
policies immune? 


* * * 


As a matter of fact, the turn for 
the worse in Asia is shortly going to 
force a thorough re-examination of 
our policy in Europe. The United 
States, strong and rich though it is, 
cannot hold the line alone against 
Russian pressure in Asia, in the 
Middle East and in Europe. 

There are now many disturbing 
signs which indicate that Western 
Europe is neither prepared—nor pre- 
paring—to defend itself. 

Elections in three important 
states of Western Germany have in 
each case placed the Socialists at the 
top of the poll, even in strongly Cath- 
olic Bavaria where socialism has here- 
tofore been weak. The significance is 
that the Socialist Party opposes Ger- 
man rearmament, which we now ad- 
vocate after re-examining the situation 
there. 

Simultaneously we have been 
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criticizing the French for refusing to 
re-examine their opposition to German 
rearmament. And in Great Britain, 
where the Labor Party is wobbling 
in its support of the Korean war, we 
are urging a fundamental re-examina- 
tion of position, to cement the alliance 
with us in opposition to Russia. 


% * 


Former President Herbert Hoov- 
er has recently spoken out in regard 
to the need for re-examination. 

He has suggested that the United 
Nations be reorganized without the 
Soviet bloc. He has said that unless 
Western Europe can unite and defend 
itself, “We had better: quit ‘talking, 
quit paying and consider holding the 
Atlantic Ocean with Britain—if they 
wish—as one frontier, and the Pacific 
Ocean with an armed Japan and other 
islands as the other frontier.” 


+ + * 


As a result of the appalling 
Far Eastern crisis, from the effects 
of which none can be immune, states- 
men as well as humble people every- 
where are re-examining the funda- 
mentals of current policies. Our 
hope is that the Russian leaders, also, 
will join in that general review. 

And nowhere is this scrutiny 
more important, or more likely to 
bear good fruit, than in the individual 
re-examination of his own inner life. 
If we, as individuals, would learn to 
govern ourselves there would be less 
need of world government, which will 
never produce stability unless and 
until the spiritual foundations of our 
civilization are reaffirmed. 
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Unveiling the atomic factories 


Information to aid research won’t help enemies 


Harold C. Urey was concerned 
about it, and he wasn’t the only one. He 
and his fellow savants had given the 
United States the gift of the century—the 
means to unlock the atom. And it wasn’t 
being used as it could be. 

“A young man should be able to 
make a reputation in atomic energy with- 
out the nod of a Federal appointee,” the 
Nobel prize-winning chemist had written 
in a letter to the New York Times, “and 
an industrial company should be able to 
take a risk and win or lose on its ability 
to deliver a profitable process or in- 
vention.” 

What irked Urey was the Govern- 
ment’s policy of ‘trying to make secrets 
out of elementary facts of nuclear en- 
gineering. From a security viewpoint it 
seemed useless, and it was tying the hands 
of non-Government researchers whose 
work might speed development of atomic 
energy. 

Trainees. Last fortnight the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission—after con- 
sulting its British and Canadian counter- 
parts—finally came across. It decided to 
unveil three of its currently operating 
atomic factories (known technically as 
nuclear reactors). Britain and Canada 
followed suit, with one apiece. It would 
help, they said, to speed the training of 
reactor technicians and to “hasten atomic 
energy development .. . particularly for 
peacetime applications.” 

Some information AEC released im- 
mediately. It promised more later. The 
details, it said, won’t help rival nations 
develop military applications. The low- 


‘ 


energy models involved can’t produce 
atomic weapons or power. 

But now private institutions may 
build and operate their own experimental 
reactors with “blueprints” from this Se- 
lection of U.S. types: 

e eA modification of the historic 
atomic pile built at the University of Chi- 
cago. In its 50 tons of uranium the first 
controlled chain reaction was achieved 
eight years ago. The pile, since moved to 
Argonne National Laboratory outside Chi- 
cago, uses 472 tons of graphite to cut the 
speed of neutrons (from 40 million mph 
to 4,000 mph), improving their chances 
of hitting the relatively few splittable 
atoms in ordinary uranium. 

e@ @ The less bulky heavy-water re- 
actor at Argonne, using three tons of 
uranium rods. These are suspended in 614 
tons of water containing “heavy” hydro- 
gen, a substitute for graphite in controll- 
ing neutron speed. (The Canadian reactor 
at Chalk River, Ont., is also of the heavy- 
water type—see cut.) 

e @ The “water-boiler” at Los Ala- 
mos, N.M., smallest and most economical 
reactor yet devised. Its heart is a one- 
foot steel sphere filled with a few gallons 
of pure water. A salt dissolved in it con- 
tains just 1.9 pounds of fissionable uran- 
ium. But it is so concentrated that the 
fast neutrons released in the mixture 


easily find their atom targets. 

None of these could make a bomb- 
load in a century, but with them students 
can learn much about radioactivity and 
reactor engineering. Soon, some will be 
doing so. At North Carolina State College 





National Research Council of Canada 


Atomic reactor. First photo of Canada’s Chalk River plant. (SEE: Unveiling) 
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Urey. As he had hoped, some atomic se- 
crets are bared. (SEE: Unveiling) 


in Raleigh, at an estimated cost of $100,- 
000, a water-boiler reactor already is in 
the works. There'll be more. 


Ice chunks from sky 
puzzle England 


Herdsmen in the fields and coster- 
mongers in London streets looked to the 
sky last week and asked: Why should 
ice chunks be falling in the south of 
England? 

The mystery began last month in 
Devonshire. Near North Molton, farmer 
Edward Latham found a sheep lying 
dead—its neck deeply gashed. Ice 
chunks, some the size of dinner plates 
and weighing up to 14 pounds, dotted 
the green grass. Neighbors told similar 
stories. 

Then followed a rash of reports: 
A slab a foot long and 4 inches thick 
thudded at the feet of a Hertfordshire 
highway patrolman, melted while he and 
motorists watched. A Berkshire house- 
holder heard a crash, found a rapidly 
melting chunk driven six inches into his 
garden. A five-pound block fell through 
a gas station roof in Wandsworth 
borough, southwest London, and _ police 
stowed the evidence in a refrigerator. 

Top Level. Some reports seemed 
more picturesque than flying saucers at 
their silliest, but the Air Ministry studied 
them all. Arthur Henderson, Secretary 
of State for Air, answered a House of 
Commons questioner: After examining 
part of the Wandsworth block, an ex- 
pert concluded it wasn’t hail. 

Some British scientists looked into 
distant space for an explanation. The 
chunks, they said, might have broken 
loose from the planet Saturn’s inner 
satellites, thought to consist of balls of 
ice and snow, and sped a billion miles to 
earth. Prof. Friedrich A. Paneth of the 
University of Durham suggested that the 
objects could be “ice meteorites.” 

On this side of the Atlantic, Dr. Fred 
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L. Whipple of Cambridge Observatory 
(Harvard) added support. In the ex- 
treme cold of outer space, he said, icy 
bodies might have been formed from 
water vapor, ammonia and methane. “If 
a piece the size of a room struck the 
upper atmosphere,” he said, “it might 
land as an appreciable chunk.” 


Vibration yardstick 


Traffic rumbles over streets. Ex- 
plosives blast the way for sewers and 
water mains. Factory punch presses 
clatter. All these vibrations must be 
measured to gauge their effects on pave- 
ments, houses and delicately adjusted 
machinery. 

From the Victoreen Instrument Co. 
of Cleveland last week came the first 
models of a new device to do the meas- 
uring. It was the invention of Edward F. 
Carome, 24, who next June will earn his 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from John Carroll 
University. 

As a research associate in the 
school’s seismological observatory, he ac- 
companied its director to Cincinnati a 
year ago for studies at a huge water- 
tunnel project. Their job: to ascertain 
that a main in use nearby wouldn’t be 
cracked by underground blasting. Each 
time another charge was to be set off 
Carome had to lug seismographic equip- 
ment weighing 100 pounds into the old 
tube. It grew heavier by the hour. And 
its record had to be laboriously analyzed 
before a report could be made. 

When he returned to Cleveland, 
Carome set to work. His invention, the 
Carometer, a miniature seismograph with 
a direct-reading dial, can register earth- 
quake shocks as well as the less intense 
vibrations of machinery and responds to 
impulses that may last only one hun- 
dredth of a second. Its weight: just six 
pounds. 





Carome. From a _ student-inventor, a 
portable seismograph. (SEE: Vibration) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 


An ordinary man asks questions 


The blunders of statesmen, here 
and abroad, are fast catching up with 
them. They have brought the Western 
World up to a grim situation. They 
cannot see their way through the ac- 
cumulated troubles they and their 
predecessors have helped create. The 
tragic crisis in Korea highlights the 
entire mess. 

The ordinary citizen, who studies 
the news and whose thinking does not 
suffer from the statesmen’s compli- 
cated legalities, cannot pretend that 
he, either, knows the solutions. In 
common sense, however, he raises 
questions that are still unanswered, 


and suggests courses that could be 
followed. 


* * 


Even the statesmen, of course, 
are catching up with the idea that 
communism and freedom are ap- 
proaching a _ climactic showdown. 
Whether it has already begun, will be- 
gin next week, or may be deferred for 
a few years, no one can today be sure. 
The gangster Communists now possess 
Russia and China as powerful tools. 
They will decide the time for the show- 
down. The.rest of the world, which 
wants only peace and various degrees 
of freedom, will not precipitate it. 
Only superior force can prevent or de- 
lay or win the showdown. To the 
ordinary fellow that seems to be the 
one overshadowing fact in the whole 
picture. He is disposed, therefore, to 
ask a few simple questions. 


* . * 


What excuse, he wonders, can 
be given for further delay in arming 
Germans? He may respect the French 
doubts about a new German national 
army, but he well knows that Germans 
are effective soldiers who would not 
be averse to fighting Communists. 

He understands that some legal 
barriers may yet stand in the way of 
arming Japanese, but he knows the 
Japanese can fight and that their in- 
dustry, like that of Germany, could be 
used to manufacture arms. He thinks 
it might be urgent to dissolve the legal 
holdbacks and get the Japanese ready 
to fight on the right side in the next 
showdown, and against their ancient 
enemies, the Russians. He wonders 
why the North Atlantic Treaty for 
mutual assistance remains almost en- 
tirely a paper plan. 

The ordinary fellow is wondering 
these days, and asking out loud, 
whether it is worth while to continue 
the awkward and apparently futile 
farce of trying to run a United Nations 
organization which includes Russia 
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Steel. Japanese arms could help us. 


and her satellites. He recalls Herbert 
Hoover’s recent proposal to establish 
a new U.N. with the Soviet Union 
excluded. 

On the home front, the ordinary 
fellow is more assured by the Presi- 
dent’s request for another $18 billion 
for defense than he is appalled by the 
now stupendous $41.8 billion total. 
He would feel considerably further 
assured, however, had the President 
proposed to drop all other Govern- 
ment spending except for the barest 
nondefense necessities. 


* * * 


One more question is heard 
these days around many an ordinary 
American family supper table. It is 
one that does not come easily to a peo- 
ple who have been charged with na- 
tional vaingloriousness. Bluntly, the 
question asks whether Americans 
might not better leave Asiatic side- 
fights alone, and concentrate on being 
prepared to win the main bout. Five 
months ago most of us thought it was 
right to strike back in Korea. But if 
the result is to be a fruitless war with 
the Chinese, a war which can destroy 
our power to cope with the real Com- 
munist enemy in other fields, may it 
not be braver and more realistic to 
pull out of Korea? 

What answer is right and wise the 
common fellow can only guess. But the 
question is being asked; and no doubt 
it is being asked, insistently, in quar- 
ters more official than at family supper 
tables. 























RATE OF CONSTRUCTION of freight cars, pipelines, essential defense plants will 
be speeded up early in 1951, requiring production cutbacks in autos, 
appliances and laundry equipment. 


ACUTE MATERIAL SHORTAGES had been expected by mid-year, but instead they'll be- 
gin cutting deep during the first quarter. 


DEFENSE ORDERS are expected to grow so rapidly that the Government will take 
complete control of steel allocations in less than six months. 


eye appeal as well as production will be cut. 


DEALERS REPORT that many people will not be too unhappy about the disappearance 
of shiny Christmas-tree and tinsel effects—-—paint in lieu of chromium 
strips, for one thing. But nobody will like substitute materials for 
copper in radiators. 


THE BIG THREE-—-FORD, GENERAL MOTORS AND CHRYSLER——may give up their attempt to 
hold the price line. Usually they lead price movements, but this time 
the independents—-Nash, Hudson, Studebaker, Kaiser-—Frazer, Packard and 
Crosley—-were first to post hikes. 

BUSINESSMEN CAN GET a picture of material shortages from this example: Rubber- 
heel manufacturers are threatened with substantial layoffs. They lack 
the additional 200 tons of low-carbon cold-rolled sheet steel to make 
washers for the nails on shoes. 























can't afford the items they want. 


CHAIRMAN LEON H. KEYSERLING of the President's Council of Economic Advisers 
puts it this way: U.S. citizens must be prepared to adopt a lower 
standard of living for two years. After that (barring all-out war) 
the nation can have both guns and butter. The national output will 
be starting a rapid climb to a fabulous half trillion ($500 billion) 
a year. Keyserling predicts that figure in less than five years. 


MACHINE TOOLS, dies, jigs and fixtures essential to factory output will be the 
great bottleneck if war comes soon. By the end of 1951 machine tools 
will be produced at the rate of 125,000 a year, as against 45,000-a- 
year rate before Korea and the 200,000 per year actually needed now. 


dling of this problem could be disastrous. The responsibility is 
shared by Congress, WAA, and the Munitions Board. 


THE MUNITIONS BOARD, which could have had 300,000 tools in its stockpile, has 
on hand only 98,000. Its alibi: not enough money from Congress. But 
the Board never fought very hard for machine tools, and it brushed off 
reporters who sought its aid in educating the public on the importance 
of machine tools. 


NOW FULLY ALERT TO THE NATIONAL DANGER, the Munitions Board is readying plans 
to put back into 100% defense work more than 70% of 450 "industrial 
reserve" plants——those owned by the Government but sold under a con- 
tract requiring them to convert to defense production on 120 days' 


notice. 
BUSINESS INVESTMENT IN 1951 for plant and equipment will be highest in history 
—between $22 billion and $24 billion——a powerful anti-inflationary 
move and a big contribution to the nation's long-term production 
capacity. 
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The open door for businessmen 


Truman gives in on Government jobs for WOCs 


World War II's dollar-a-year men 
—the 10,000 get-things-done executives 
from industry who worked at Federal jobs 
for a nominal $1 while drawing company 
pay—didn’t lick the Germans and Japs 
singlehanded. But without their knowhow, 
says former War Production chief Donald 
M. Nelson, the story of the war might 
have been “painfully different.” 

Last week, as Korean war develop- 
ments highlighted need for competent 
production men in Government, the dol- 
lar-a-year men were commuting back to 
Washington desks. This time, they had a 
new title (WOC: without compensation) 
and no dollar. The Treasury opposed the 
payment because too many recipients 
framed their checks instead of cashing 
them. 

WOCs, previously used only as con- 
sultants in peacetime, can now hold ad- 
ministrative jobs under President Tru- 
man’s announcement last fortnight. 

Giving Ground. For Harry Tru- 
man, the new rule was a retreat from an 
old conviction. Despite Nelson’s assertion 
that he never knew a dollar-a-year man 
“who would... put... interests of his 

. . company ahead of those of the na- 
tion,” Truman had opposed them. “No 
man,” he said, “can honestly serve two 
masters.” 

While even such close associates as 
former Under Secretary of Defense 
Stephen Early attacked this policy as 
“sophistry .. . based on the theory that 
there is ‘something sinister” about busi- 
ness, Truman steadfastly contended that 
businessmen should take Federal jobs at 
Federal salaries as a patriotic duty. 

But many businessmen hesitated to 
become Washington targets for what the 
Detroit Free Press called the “blame cer- 
tain to ensue because of . . . insistence 
that they surround themselves with ... 
hacks.” 

Others had committed themselves to 
large payments on insurance and homes, 
could simply not afford to take a cut of 
50% or more in Washington. 

First in Line. Even when Congress 
took the lid off the number of $11,200 to 
$14,000 jobs which could be offered by 
the new defense agencies, few business- 
men were interested. Fewer still were of- 
fered such salaries. “Most of the requests 
to put men in these brackets,” said Civil 
Service Commissioner Harry B. Mitchell 
last month, “were to promote people al- 
ready working for the Government—do- 
ing the same work they’d always done.” 

Something had to give—and the give 
was strictly illegal. Washington was 
treated to the strange sight of WOC “con- 
sultants” actually performing the adminis- 
trative functions Harry Truman said they 
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couldn’t perform. A group of unpaid con- 
sultants, for instance, licked the aviation 
gas shortage which developed after Korea. 
By phone, they located surpluses oi the 
scarce aviation gas component, alkylate, 
then persuaded oil men to ship alkylate 
to competitors. 

K. T. Keller, Chrysler Corp. chair- 
man who is setting up the guided-missile 
program, is listed as a consultant. Even 
William Henry Harrison, National Pro- 
duction Authority Administrator, is a 
WOC: He retained his $125,000 salary as 
president of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., drew no Government 
pay. 

Businessmen ran risks of lawsuits 
later under such informal arrangements. 
Truman’s surrender became inevitable. 
With it came the promise that WOCs 
would soon fill at least part of the gap in 
Washington’s executive hierarchy. 


Why a billionaire 
can’t buy privacy 


Oil-rich Calouste Sarkis Gulben- 
kian, an elusive billionaire, is the world’s 
most successful five percenter. 

A legend-encrusted Armenian living 
in Lisbon, Portugal, he is by adoption a 
British subject. With a solid, squat fig- 
ure, he is 81, bald, has gimlet-sharp eyes, 
large nose and ears and pudgy hands. 

To oilmen he is known as “Mr. G.” 
His 5% share in the oil production of 
the Iraq Petroleum Co. is the source of 
his wealth. He does not participate in 
operations but merely collects his per- 
centage. For years he has also collected 
art. Last week in Washington the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art was showing 40 
pictures lent to the U.S. by Mr. G. in 
appreciation, as he put it, of American 
generosity in rehabilitating Europe. 

No News. Next to his 5% and his 
art collections, Gulbenkian values his 
privacy most. He has a positive passion 
for keeping out of the newspapers. 

One day some ten years ago Gulben- 
kian sat in qa quiet corner of a Paris cafe 
talking with a Portuguese diplomat. 
Somebody having tipped them off, half a 
dozen habitues gave Mr. G. a long once- 
over. Said Mr. G. to his companion: “I 
wish I could live in a place where nobody 
would pay any attention to me.” 

“Why not the Hotel Aviz in Lisbon?” 
suggested the diplomat. 

The luxurious Aviz, regarded as a 
kind of public utility—it gets tax con- 
cessions because its suites are at govern- 
ment disposal for visiting bigwigs—has 
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. . « by Gulbenkian. (SEE: Billionaire) 


only 28 rooms, but has a staff of 112. 
Totally ignored by the dull Lisbon press, 
Gulbenkian had lived in his suite (living 
room, bedroom, bath and terrace) for 
several years when he was notified by the 
manager that he would have to vacate to 
make room for a Spanish diplomatic mis- 
sion. A few days later the manager ab- 
jectly apologized: 

“T regret to say I’ve only just learned 
who you are.” 

“But I’m glad you put me out,” re- 
turned Gulbenkian. “I like it when no- 
body knows who I am.” Almost every- 
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thing Mr. G. does starts a series of 
legends. 

Legend No. 1. At age 3 he was 
smuggled into England by his father, an 
Armenian rug merchant. Fact: He was 
born Mar. 1, 1869 in a Constantinople 
suburb. His father, an Armenian banker, 
sent him at 18 to King’s College, Uni- 
versity of London, where he studied en- 
gineering. 

Legend No. 2. He keeps a staff of 
30 to wait on him. Fact: He has six. 

Legend No. 3. In public dining 
rooms he always sits in a corner so he 
cannot be surprised by an assassin. Fact: 
He does cover his flanks, but his purpose 
is to shield himself from drafts. 

Legend No. 4. When heavy busi- 
ness deals don’t suit him, Mr. G. flies into 
a towering rage, uses violent and original- 
sounding profanity. Fact: He laughs cryp- 
tically and says: “Now you’re offering me 
a Genga.” (Genga was a mediocre 15th 
Century Italian painter. In his early col- 
lecting Gulbenkian got nipped on the 
price of one of his paintings.) 

What interested reporters even more 
than his pictures was how Mr. G. got his 
first billion. They learned that back when 
the Sultan of the old Ottoman Empire 
sold an interest in the Mosul oil fields 
to English and German investors, Gul- 
benkian was go-between. His reward was 
stock in the Turkish Petroleum Co. 

Mr. G. Wins. But TPC ceased to 
exist after World War I. The old Turkish 
concessions were the basis of a re-organ- 
ization. Mr. G. naturally had to be taken 
care of in the new setup, the Iraq Petrole- 
um Co. A masterly negotiator, he came 
up with a 5% share in all oil IPC gets 
from its huge concessions. The share has 
exceeded $600 million. 

So far as reporters were able to dis- 
cover, the taxes he has paid are as meager 
as his philanthropies. He sidesteps most 
of them with a holding company for tax 
purposes in South America. 

This week, Gulbenkian had a stack 
of cables and letters telling how badly 
he had lost in his attempt to keep his 
personal affairs out of the U.S. press. 
He might even have pondered a new 
thought—the world has gone so madly 
democratic that no longer is it possible 
for a man to corner a billion dollars 
worth of its resources without exciting 
curiosity about how he did it, and how he 
plans to dispose of what he can’t take 
with him. 


Happy March 1 


When Plastic Mfrs., Inc. of Stam- 
ford, Conn., sought to give its 175 CIO 
workers an extra paid holiday without up- 
setting production, it hit on a novel idea: 
Give everybody a day off or double pay 
on his birthday, thus staggering time off. 
The only hitch developed last week when 
a worker revealed he was born Feb. 29. 
But personnel manager David Potter 
proved management has a heart: He 
designated March 1 as the man’s “birth- 
day,” except on Leap Year. 
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Cost—$8,000. By saving money usually spent on roofs and staircases . 


A house with garage for $7,100 


‘Flat Top’ Smith cuts building costs by 20% 


Earl (Flat Top) Smith is neither a 
comic-strip character nor the skipper of 
an aircraft carrier. The forceful, gray- 
haired pipe-smoker with only an eighth 
grade education is something unique. A 
California contractor, Smith broke away 
from conventional home-building meth- 
ods, gambled on a new idea against the 
advice of bankers and the opposition of 
the Federal Housing Administration, and 
won success in three years. 

. While many of the nation’s 50,000 
builders groused last week that credit 
restrictions would ruin them, Smith was 
buoyantly confident that he had the an- 
swer to America’s No. 1 housing prob- 
lem—how to provide millions of homes at 
costs low enough to feel only a slight 
squeeze from the new restrictions. 





Pathfinder 
...~ builder Smith started a new national 
trend. (SEE: House) 


His formula, successfully. tested in 
the outskirts of San Francisco, is so 
simple that he wonders why he is the 
first major builder to try it. The for- 
mula: Mass-produce homes with flat tops. 

Ever since colonial days, most Amer- 
ican private homes have been built with 
sloping roofs. Why? 

“Because the public won’t buy any- 
thing else,” bankers and FHA officials 
told Smith when he first sought financing 
to build flat-top houses in 1947. 

“Tommyrot,” Smith replied. “The 
public is way ahead of you. A flat-roofed 
house can be built for $1,500 to $2,000 
less than the conventional types, and 
they'll sell like hotcakes!” 

No Help. The bankers and FHA 
men shrugged. “You won’t prove it” they 
chorused, “with our money or insurance.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” Smith’s friends 
cautioned. “There’s a boom on. You can 
make money building conventional 
houses. You'll lose your shirt building 
flat tops.” 

But Smith insisted upon being a 
“fool.” Scraping together all his re- 
sources, the former carpenter, painter, 
plasterer, electrician and concrete worker 
began erecting 11 flat-top houses. They 
were sold before they were finished, and 
a waiting list piled up. 

“A large segment of the public 
wanted exactly what I had to offer,” 
Smith reflects. “I put up a two-bedroom 
house with garage on a fully improved 
lot for $7,100, and a three-bedroom home 
for $8,000. That’s about 20% less than 
the price for comparable conventional 
homes in the same neighborhood.” 

When the first few houses were 
finished, Smith invited FHA officials to 
inspect them. They shook their heads: 
“Earl—they’re a mess.” 

“Frankly,” Smith replied, “I don’t 
think your opinion, or my opinion, either, 
matters a hoot. It’s what the public wants 
that counts. Look at this list of prospec- 
tive buyers!” 

Not Quite Flat. Still reluctant, the 
FHA men finally agreed to insure con- 
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most every day of your life! 


Santa's such a good skate it’s a shame he had to slip on one, But 
that just shows you—no matter where you go, you simply can’t 
get away from Revere. 

That skate, for example, is made lighter by the use of a forging 
of Revere Aluminum. There’s Revere Brass in the alarm clock, 
the andirons and the high-powered compressed air target pistol 
... there is Revere Nickel Silver in the fishing lures; while the 
cooking utensils are the famous Revere Copper-Clad Stainless 
Steel Ware. 

So you see, most every day of your life, in product after prod- 
uct, in industry after industry—at home, on the farm, at work, 
at play, you are being served by one or more Revere Products 
made of Revere Copper, Copper Alloys or Aluminum Alloys. 

In fact, Revere has been serving the American public and 
industry for nearly a century and a half. The knowledge of metals 

accumulated during that time is 

ready and waiting to be applied 
to your problems. Tell us about 
them, perhaps we can help. Ad- 

dress all inquiries to Dept. P-12. 
Insist on products that bear these trade 
marks. They are backed by nearly a 


century and a half of experience in the 
manufacture of metals. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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struction of a few additional Smith-type 
houses but demanded that the roofs be 
given a slight slope. This added $200 to 
the cost of each home. These, unadver- 
tised, sold without difficulty. 

Smith put his foot down, declared 
the slope was a waste of money, and de- 
manded that FHA approve his original 
plans. Admitting its previous error, the 
Northern California division of FHA did 
just that. National FHA headquarters 
reacted by instructing all local offices 
to accept “contemporary designs” if they 
fit regional conditions. 

That was all Smith needed. In a 
single day, he sold 151 houses. All 287 
homes in his Hayward tract were snapped 
up in three days. Currently, he is hitting 
his stride—more than 600 a year. 

Copies. Meanwhile, other builders, 
spurred by speeches Smith has made for 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, have erected thousands of flat 
tops in California and Nevada. The style 
is now spreading East. 

The only criticism of the flat top 
that Smith has heard is that it looks 
unconventional (but he doesn’t consider 
that a fault). He quickly pooh-poohs any 
suggestion, that flat tops won’t stand up 
under bad weather or snow: “They’re 
built to take more than the required load 
in any section but the Northeast. Even 
there they can be made safe for only a 
little extra.” 

While his houses have made Smith 
quite wealthy, his greatest delight of 
achievement stems from the reaction of 
his father, George Smith, a building con- 
tractor at Centerville, Calif. When the 
elder Smith saw his son’s first flat tops, 
he snorted: “Hmph! Mousetraps!” Now 
the father is busily building 156 “mouse- 
traps” himself. 


Does the LIRR need 
state ownership? 


Every day, upwards of 300,000 
commuters jolt and sway to New York 
on the Long Island Rail Road. Many 
must stand in the aisles. They gripe con- 
stantly about the dirty windows, the long 
waits when snow snarls the line. Last 
fortnight, they had a more tragic com- 
plaint: On Thanksgiving .eve, the Baby- 
lon-bound 6:13 piled into the Hempstead- 
bound 6:09, killing 78, injuring more 
than 300. 

It was the Long Island’s second bad 
wreck since 32 died last February.* Like 
the first, it had apparently been caused 
by human failure: Engineer Benjamin 
Pokorney (who died in the wreck) had 
highballed through a warning and stop 
signal. 

Angry Long Islanders demanded and 
got the resignation of the line’s trustees, 
David E. Smucker and Hunter L. Dela- 
tour. Governor Thomas E. Dewey prompt- 
ly instructed a three-man special commit- 

*This week New York cabbies, told by riders 
to go to Pennsylvania Station (which is also the 


Long Island terminal), were asking: ‘‘Pennsy side 
or suicide?” 
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tee, headed by former Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson, to recommend reforms. 
The committee is sure to come to one 
principal conclusion: The Long Island 
suffers from the simple fact that New 
York has grown too big, railroading costs 
too high. 

Too Little. While the trustees made 
efforts to install modern equipment (in- 
cluding some two-level passenger cars) 
and elaborate automatic safety devices, 
they constantly faced the same problem: 
No money. And lots of it (about $60 mil- 
lion) was needed. 

During rush hours, trains follow each 
other with as little as two minutes head- 
way because the East River lacks enough 
tunnels to space them further apart. Tun- 
nels are expensive to build. So are the 
overhead electric lines Long Island needs 
to replace its antiquated third-rail sys- 
tem. Because of the cost, the road uses 
one motorman per train, not the two 
which most roads have for safety. 

The Pennsylvania Rail Road ac- 
quired the Long Island in 1901, was long 
accused of milking its profits. Actually, 
it lost $87 million, let the road drift into 
bankruptcy in 1949 rather than lose more. 

Last week, it seemed likely that the 
Patterson committee might explore at 
least one new avenue, come up with an 
answer to this question: Would state 
ownership of the road be so bad in a 
case where no company is interested in 
buying, and where adequate improve- 
ments would probably require tax sub- 
sidy? 


Cars: $14.95 a week 


Philadelphia’s Richard Goodman 
was more enterprising than most auto 
dealers, who couldn’t sell cars because of 
the pinch of the new credit restrictions. 


His Adkins-Nash Inc. boldly advertised 
last week a new plan under which a cus- 
tomer could rent for only $14.95 a week 
a new $1,887 Nash. 

This, he figured, would bring him 
nearly $800 rent in 52 weeks. Then he 
would sell the 1951 model as a used car, 
give the renter a 1952 model to drive, 
later a 1953 model and so on. 

“That way,” said Goodman, “the cus- 
tomer’s payments are much less per 
month than when he buys, and he’ll al- 
ways be driving a new car. Whether I 
make out or not depends entirely on the 
used-car market. I’m gambling it will be 
better next year. It can’t get much worse 
than it is now.” 


It pays to... 


What happens to retail sales when 
there are no newspapers, no newspaper 
advertisements ? 

Pittsburgh found out the hard way 
when, for nearly seven weeks, a strike 
of mailing room workers shut down its 
three dailies. Last fortnight Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, a local advertising 
agency, revealed how it had hit business: 

e@ @ Sales in four department stores 
dropped 712% to 14% from the 1948 level 
for the same period. (The 1949 figures 
made an unfair comparison because of the 
coal and steel strikes.) 

@ @ Sales in ten clothing stores 
dropped 25%. Eight drive-in theaters 
closed. Drugstores, beauty parlors and 
sporting events lost business. 

The public, too, found radio and 
TV no substitute for the printed word. 
More than 85% of a cross-section of 
Allegheny County residents found it diff- 
cult to learn as much as before. Almost 
all (92.4%) now believe newspapers are 
“more important” than they had realized. 





Acme 


Wreck. Could the state take over the Long Island and avoid this? (SEE: State) 
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r Competing American oil companies now have 450,000 wells in To help assure delivery of all the oil America needs for civilian 
| operation throughout the country — more than two wells for and military uses, oil transportation companies use more 
y every service station! And known petroleum reserves here than 152,500 miles of pipelines— enough to circle the 
, are 3 times greater than 25 years ago. earth 6 times. 
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d. The same research that develops hundreds of new and improved With thousands of companies competing in the marketing of 
oil products for your comfort and convenience also develops oil, gasoline is one of the few things you can buy today 
\ fuels and many special products for America’s newest that costs about the same (taxes excluded) as it did 25 
and most modern military weapons. years ago. 
_ AMERICAN OIL INDUSTRY is better prepared today than ever before to meet any na- 
tional emergency. This country’s capacity to produce and refine petroleum has in- 
| creased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of World War II. 
In peace or war, oil men working in America’s privately-managed, competing oil com- 
| panies provide the nation with the largest possible supplies of petroleum products—prod- 
| ucts of the highest quality at the lowest prices in the world. 
| 
| Thousands of oil companies mean competition .. . 
| competition means progress... 
oil progress means more and better products. 
=" Published by The Texas Company in cooperation with the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Delicate surgery— 
in total darkness 


“You can’t do it—there’s no use 
trying.” So said a colleague to Dr. James 
M. Robb in the midst of an operation 
at Harper Hospital in Detroit last fort- 
night. 

The eye, ear, nose and throat spe- 
cialist was stymied in his search for a 
bullet that threatened the life of 14-year- 
old Gerald Kilbourne of Midland, Mich. 
The .22-caliber pellet, fired by a play- 
mate, had ricocheted off a rock and en- 
tered the boy’s forehead. Lodged in the 
bony base of his skull at the back of his 
nose, it could be removed safely only 
through the nasal cavity. 

Dr. Robb’s dilemma: He could 
neither see the slug nor feel it with his 
surgical instruments. Yet the bullet had 
to come out. X-ray films showed that al- 
though it had done little damage going 
in, it had stopped in a spot where in- 
fection might erode the bone and attack 
the brain. His decision: to try a daringly 
different approach, using a fluoroscope 
to guide his hand. 

Blind Forceps. Gcrald, still under 
anesthesia, was moved to the X-ray room. 
With lights doused (the image produced 
by X-rays on a fluoroscopic screen is 
clearly visible only in total darkness), 
Dr. Alexander B. Stearns had to continue 
giving the anesthetic without seeing the 
boy’s face. Dr. Robb moved a forceps 
along the floor of Gerald’s nose—cau- 
tiously, because a slip might break paper- 
thin bones. 

Dr. Vincent C. Johnson, radiologist, 
manipulated the X-ray beam, aiming it 
in different directions through Gerald’s 
head as he directed the surgeon—to the 
left, now higher, a little lower. When he 
said, “Now you’ve got it”’—45 minutes 


eS 
Harold M. Lambert 
Pacified. To relieve colic and promote 
sleep, Grandma’s remedy. (SEE: Colic) 
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Washington Post 


An arthritis patient dips for the doctors 


Nonswimmer Robert Teeple of 
Washington, D. C., with a doctor 
standing by to lend a hand, hangs sus- 
pended from a scale as he’s dunked 
in a 4,300-gallon tank. Purpose: to 
determine his specific gravity (ratio 
of his weight to that of an equal 
volume of water). Researchers could 
then calculate whether the 28-year-old 
postman’s body tissues had gained in 
fat content since the first dunking, 


after the operation began—Dr. Robb 
closed the forceps and withdrew the 
bullet. Gerald took it with him when he 
left the hospital three days later. His 
only other souvenir: a small bandage 
over the hole in his forehead where the 
slug had entered. 


Doctors rediscover 


an old colic remedy 


A colicky baby’s crying can shatter 
sleep and peace of mind for anxious 
mothers and fathers. To relieve the bur- 
den on infants and parents alike, two 
New York researchers last fortnight sug- 
gested a remedy: the simple, old-fash- 
ioned pacifier. 

Doctors have long been puzzled by 
colic. Its symptoms—from minor irrita- 
bility to severe intestinal spasms—resem- 
ble those of digestive disorders, but us- 
ually don’t respond to the same therapy. 
As a result, medical kits bulge with treat- 
ments dealt out largely on a trial-and- 
error basis. Some doctors change food 
formulas; others may prescribe sedatives. 

“But the degree of success has not 
been adequate or satisfactory,” Dr. Milton 
I. Levine, pediatrician, and Dr. Anita I. 
Bell, psychiatrist, noted in the Journal of 
Pediatrics. 

Psychological Pain. The doctors, 
staff members of the New York Hospital- 
Cornell University Medical Center, looked 
to the baby’s mind, not just his body, for 
a better solution. Infants have a powerful 
sucking desire which may not be satisfied 


made 16 days earlier. Georgetown 
University Hospital physicians, easing 
Teeple’s rheumatoid arthritis with cor- 
tisone, arranged the experiments to 
study a common side-effect of the 
miracle hormone: an increase in 
weight. Teeple had gained about three 
pounds. Dr. Paul D. Doolan reported 
only a small bit of this was fat, most of 
it retained body fluids. But the dunk- 
ing, he said, would continue. 





in a few minutes of feeding. So they put 
28 restless, irritable, bawling little tyrants 
on pacifiers. All but three were dramati- 
cally helped. 

The researchers’ conclusion: “Oral. 
deprivation” is a primary cause of the 
complaint. It may make a baby merely 
unhappy or it may produce nervous ten- 
sion severe enough to cause abdominal 
cramps. 

What of the standard objections to 
pacifiers? The doctors reported: 

@ @ Only two babies given the hole- 
less nipples became thumb-suckers, and 
only while they dropped off to sleep. 

ee “No evidence whatever” that 
their subjects swallowed air, which could 
cause more pain than colic. 


Artificial Heart 


Sooner or later, into Hahnemann 
Hospital in Philadelphia will come a 
case of heart damage so acute that the 
patient would surely die—unless a newly 
devised mechanical heart can save him. 

Tubes will be run into two veins and 
an artery to by-pass his heart and lungs. 
His blood will be detoured to a drip- 
cylinder, freshened there with oxygen, 
lung-fashion, and pumped back into him 
by a tiny, powerful, adjustable-pulsed 
Vanton pump. Perhaps he may lie an 
hour or more while surgeons work un- 
rushed on his idle, empty heart. Hahne- 
mann’s chief thoracic surgeon, Dr. 
Charles O. Bailey, reports that a dog re- 
covered handsomely after 71 minutes 
Sous” 
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Look closely at these smartly-styled 
glasses. Look as long, as hard as you 
please... and you won’t see the Nickel 
they contain. 

It’s right before your eyes, too... in 
the frames (mountings, some people call 
them ). But you don’t see this Nickel. You 
see the precious metal that surrounds it— 
gold, in this case. 

But take these glasses in your hand... 
watch them in use... and, though you 
don’t see the Nickel, you do see what 
it does. 


See how strong but light the frames 
are .. 


See how they hold their shape, once 
properly fitted ... 


See how beautifully they stand up un- 
der long wear, never rusting, never cor- 
toding, never becoming unsightly... 


Mostly, this is due to Nickel, “Your 
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“Nothing you buy gives you so much, yet costs you so little, as eye care.” 


It’s right in front of your eyes 


... yet “Your Unseen Friend” remains unseen 


Unseen Friend.” That helps explain why 
Nickel is frequently added to other met- 
als. It shows you some of the advantages 
Nickel gives other metals. Advantages 
that make these metals more useful to 
you ... advantages that would be lacking 
without Nickel ... advantages that are out 
of all proportion to the small percentage 
of Nickel used! 


* * 


Because of these advantages, Nickel 
has a well-recognized place in conserving 
eyesight throughout the profession. 


It’s used in practically all professional 
equipment — diagnostic instruments, ex- 
amining instruments, sterilizers. It’s the 
“backbone” of most glasses. It’s the opti- 
cal manufacturer’s “Unseen Friend” in 
many different ways. 


Wherever you look... business, indus- 
try, your own home... Nickel is usually 


right in front of your eyes. It serves un- 
obtrusively, yet dependably. That’s why 
Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 





The Romance of Nickel 
is the name of a booklet that 
tells, in word and picture, 
the story of Nickel, and 
how Nickel is used to make 
life easier and more 
pleasant. It tells many 
little-known facts that 
make interesting conver- 
sation. You'll really enjoy reading it. For a free 
copy, write The International Nickel Co. Inc., 
Dept. 491z, New York 5, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


‘aati, Nickel 


© 1950, T.1.N.Co. ...¥Your Unseen Friend 
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Pastor Niemoeller speaks 


‘Germany has never been so powerful.., 


No one German contributed more 
to the stinging electoral defeats handed 
Germany’s ruling Christian Democrats 
last fortnight than Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller. 

The big political issue in state par- 
liamentary elections in Hesse (where the 
gaunt, intense Niemoeller is President of 
the Evangelical Church), Wiirttemberg- 
Baden and Bavaria was German rearma- 
ment. As usual, outspoken Martin Nie- 
moeller left no doubt where he stood. 

In impassioned pre-election speeches, 
he demanded “strict German neutrality 
between East and West,” begged Western 
Germans not to erect a wall “separating 
us from our Eastern brothers.” 

“Germany has never been so power- 
ful as in its complete defenselessness 
since the war,” cried Niemoeller. “Who- 
ever takes up arms is a fool.” 

As for France. . . He traded insults 
with West Germany’s stubborn Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer. Then, speaking at 
his old church in Berlin’s Dahlem dis- 
trict, the World War I U-boat skipper— 
now a member of the powerful 12-man 
Council of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many—played on an old German theme. 
The French, he charged, would sleep 
easier if the 20 million people in the Sov- 
iet zone of Germany were dead. “The 
Americans and the English,” he added, 
“know no other interest than their own.” 

Niemoeller’s colleagues have made it 
abundantly clear in recent weeks that he 
speaks neither for them nor the Evan- 
gelical Church (current membership 





Irving Kaufman 
Pleuthner. A how-to-do-it book for min- 
isters. (SEE: Adman) 
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nearly 40 million). Said realistic Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, who as chairman of the 
Council heads Germany’s leading Prot- 
estant body: “If it is God’s will that we go 
through another war, people will be 
equally unsafe in Berlin, Bordeaux, New 
York and Moscow.” 

Dibelius’s predecessor, 82-year-old 
Theopil Wurm, retired Bishop of Wiirt- 
temberg, asserted that it was necessary 
for Europe to arm against the threat of 
an Eastern assault. And Dr. Eugen Gerst- 
enmaier, director of Hilfswerk, relief or- 
ganization of the Evangelical Church, de- 
clared it is “unthinkable” to expect Amer- 
ican Gls to shed their blood in defense of 
liberty and human rights in Germany 
while “we ourselves make no contribu- 
tion.” 

Applause from the East. While 
Niemoeller and some of his associates 
may be playing in a different key, his 
recent utterances make sweet music for 
sensitive Communist ears. 

Czech Health Minister Joseph Ploj- 
har called these statements “a spectacular 
evidence of the growing progressive atti- 
tude in the West.” Deputy Premier Otto 
Nuschke of the German Democratic Re- 
public (Soviet zone of Germany) lauded 
Niemoeller as a “courageous clerical 
fighter for peace who has clearly recog- 
nized which way Germany has to go.” 

Obviously that way will be East if 
Otto Nuschke—and Martin Niemoeller— 
can make the choice. 


An adman looks 
at a preacher’s job 


As a vice-president of a big U.S. 
advertising agency (Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn), Willard A. Pleuthner 
has planned and directed millions of dol- 
lars of advertising and promotion activi- 
ties for successful companies. Disturbed 
at seeing many churches floundering 
about when they could be built up by the 
application of business methods, Pleuth- 
ner five years ago turned his talents to 
writing a how-to-do-it book for churches. 

Last week his book, published this 
fall, was in its second printing and still 
going strong. Called Building up Your 
Congregation (Wilcox & Follett, Chicago: 
$2.50), it spells out in easy-to-understand 
prose plans for boosting attendance, rais- 
ing funds and publicizing activities. Roy- 
alties will go to religious charities. 

Dignity Is Death. Thin-skinned 
church board members forever standing 
on their dignity won’t like many of 
Pleuthner’s brisk business-like sugges- 
tions for congregation-building. They are 
pointedly reminded, however, that the 


Wide World 
Bishop Sherrill. Christians face a 
moral crisis. (SEE: A-bomb) 


most dignified thing in the world is a 
corpse, one of the most undignified a 
growing baby. 

“Too many churches,” adds the au- 
thor, “are like the former and too few like 
the latter.” 


Is it Christian 
to use the A-bomb? 


With “troubled spirits” a com- 
mission of Protestant churchmen and lay- 
men last week concluded that the use of 
atomic weapons by the U.S. is “justifi- 
able”—provided such weapons are first 
used against this country or its allies. 

Any other conclusion, declared their 
report to the final meeting in Cleveland 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
(which merged with seven other national 
interdenominational agencies to form the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the USA) “would leave our people .. . 
open to continuing devastating at- 
onic 7 

The commission, headed by quietly 
efficient Angus Dun, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Washington, D.C., warned: 

“As long as the existing situation 
holds, for-the United States to abandon 
its atomic weapons . .. would leave the 
non-Communist world with a totally in- 
adequate defense.” 

Bishop as President. At the later 
meeting of the new National Council, 
which elected Henry Knox Sherrill, Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, as 
president, voices were raised against the 
use of the atomic bomb in China—now. 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, liaison officer 
for the international World Council of 
Churches to the U.N., told the first gen- 
eral assembly that demands to drop 
atomic bombs on Communist China would 
be “playing into the hands of those who 
want to pin upon us the tangible respon- 
sibility for starting a world war.” 
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THMK [lL SAV. AND SE THER PAGES/ 


(AND HAVE A PIECE OF PERFECT TOAST TOO/) 


G-E Automatic Toaster — 
Finest Christmas Gift Ever! 


ANTA GETS slowed up this way every Christ- 
mas! 


After delivering thousands and thousands of 
General Electric Automatic Toasters he just 
can’t resist watching the reception one gets. 


For the new General Electric appeals to the 
whole family. Mom is pleased by its easy-to- 
clean, snap-in, snap-out Crumb Tray. Dad is re- 
lieved at being able to count on evenly toasted 
slices. And the kids like the way it pops toast 
up or keeps it down until they’re ready. 


A gift that reminds them of you! 


Another great feature of this toaster is its re- 
liability. Year in, year out, the General Electric 
will give excellent service. And every morning of 
the year they'll think of you. 


So, this Christmas, if you want to be remem- 
bered for a long, long time, give a new General 
Electric Automatic Toaster. There just isn’t any 
better way! 


General Electric Toasters are on sale at lead- 
ing retail stores everywhere. General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Subject to change without notice. $22.95 





Graces your table at Makes every slice the 
breakfast or buffet color you want 





JOAST TO YOUR TASTE Every TmME/ 





GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Johnny Appleseed turns to grass 


How sportsmen are saving the nation’s soil 


Through Ohio in the early 1800s 
wandered the beloved figure of Johnny 
Appleseed,* starting orchards in the wil- 
derness by planting apple seeds wherever 
he went. Last week, taking a page from 
his story, the Izaak Walton League was 
calling for thousands of volunteers to 
emulate this pioneer conservationist in a 
program already under way. 

But this time it isn’t apple seeds that 
are being planted. It is grass. And those 
taking part in the program are known as 
Johnny Grass Seeds. Their duties are to 
pause wherever they see a denuded spot 
in the ‘out-of-doors and start the grass 
growing again. 

The idea is simple: Hunters, fisher- 
men and others who get into the woods 
and fields would make ideal Johnny Grass 
Seeds if provided with seed and the in- 
centive to do the job. 

Double Harvest. The Izaak Wal- 
ton League’s Grand Junction (Colo.) 
chapter, where the plan originated, found 
immediate support for such a scheme 
from the American Legion, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Kiwanis Club and other local 
groups. Seeds and envelopes to carry 
them in were donated. Grand Junction 
turned out en masse to get the seeds into 
the ground. 

Last spring, first results were evi- 

“Jgheny Appleseed, whose real name was 
John Chapman, first appeared in Ohio in 1801, 
roamed through that state, Southern Michigan, 


Indiana and probably parts of Illinois before his 
death in 1847. He is buried at Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Five in one. A Christmas toy with a meaning behind it. 
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dent. Stretches that had been barren of 
grass had new, luxuriant growths. One 
even produced 150 pounds of new seed to 
continue the drive. 

Now the League is urging sportsmen 
everywhere, but particularly in the West, 
where overgrazing of range land has long 
been a serious problem, to carry Johnny 
Grass Seed packets on hunting and fish- 
ing trips. The appeal is being made 
through local Walton chapters which 
obtain donations of the seed best suited 
for their localities. 

The response so far has been wildly 
encouraging. This fa'l the Grand Junc- 
tion chapter sent 2,000 seed packets to 
four leading Denver sporting goods 
stores, which explained the idea to cus- 
tomers and asked them to take the enve- 
lopes. The supply was gone in a few 
days. The League’s national offices in 
Chicago distributed thousands of enve- 
lopes and orders for more poured in. 

Nature Takes Over. Printed on 
each envelope, along with the League’s 
official cartoon of Johnny Grass Seed 
himself, are planting directions: “Select 
spots of bare soil . . . loosen with tool 
or pointed stick . . . cover lightly with 


soil, straw, old grass and weeds to pre- 
vent rain from washing the seeds away 
. . . and leave the rest to Nature.” 
“The program assists in the vitally 
important re-vegetation job to protect 
watersheds and to provide food for game 
and livestock,” says the League. “It also 
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(SEE: Unimal) 





Johnny Grass Seeds. Through their 
efforts, more grass. (SEE: Appleseed) 


provides individuals a chance to do some- 
thing on their own in conservation. Any- 
one with enough strength to bend over 
and to scratch up a bit of ground is a 
candidate for Johnny’s army.” 


Meet the Unimal 


Ready for Christmas last week 
was a new toy with an unusual message 
on natural resources. It was a plastic 
“Unimal,” a combination of chicken, 
steer, cow, sheep and pig (see picture). 
Pressed on the right spot, it produces 
little plastic hams, eggs, butter, milk and 
beef. 

Inventor of the Unimal was the late 
H. E. Babcock, Cornell University agri- 
cultural authority. (Topic Toys, Chicago, 
makes the toy version which sells for 
98¢.) Babcock urged the Unimal’s adop- 
tion to replace the hog in “hog-man” 
statistics, where the pig long has been 
arbitrarily used to represent the major 
food producing animals and poultry. 

On Christmas morning, while Junior 
gleefully plays with his toy Unimal, his 
elders could well be equally intrigued by 
the more serious aspects of its message. 

Lesson in Nutrition. It symbolizes 
a farm and food program aimed at higher 
consumption of animal foods like milk, 
meat and eggs whose increased produc- 
tion would aid soil conservation and 
mean a healthier, better-fed people. 

How many meat and protein-produc- 
ing birds and animals does the U.S. 
have? From 1919 to 1935 there were 1.7 
“Unimals” per man; from 1935 to 1939, 
1.4; 1939-45, 1.7. Today there are 1.5. 
Babcock’s goal was two Unimals for 
every man, woman and child. This would 
let the average American, who now eats 
7.7 ounces of meat and poultry a day, eat 
forkful for forkful with the 28.5 million 
best-fed Americans, who get a world- 
envied average of 10.3 ounces daily. 
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Best Buys in Travel 
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If you're looking for a wonderful vacation, take the family to California—it has so much to 
offer—at any time of the year! California has just about everything — seashore, mountains, 
national parks — you'll gaze in awe at the sights! Just read about some of the places you can 


go and things you can see! If you want more specific information, use the coupon below! 


YOUR TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA— 
A VACATION 
IN ITSELF. 


I'll guarantee you'll get the thrill of your 
life when you go on one of the many 
marvelous trains to California — like the 
California Zephyr, City of Los Angeles, 
Golden State, Sunset Limited, Super 
Chief. You'll glide along in solid com- 
fort, marvel at the spectacular scenery. 
These wonderful trains offer all kinds of 
accommodations from beautiful modern 
coaches with reclining chairs to luxuri- 
ous bedrooms. Wonderful meals, too! 
Don’t fail to go on these grand trains. 
Your trip to California is a vacation in 
itself! For full information on trains to 
California, drop me a card. 
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There’s a host of things to do! Ride up 
Nob Hill on the cable car — from there 
you'll see the Golden Gate Bridge — the 
mammoth Oakland Bridge—a_beauti- 
ful view of the city! Visit Chinatown — 
the largest Chinese community outside 
China! Go to Golden Gate Park—1000 
acres of beauty. The Mission Dolores, 
built in 1776. Muir Woods, a nearby 
grove of massive redwood trees. Seal 
Rocks, with honest-to-goodness sea lions. 
Don’t miss Fisherman’s Wharf. 


SOUTHWARD 
TO MONTEREY ! 


Ss 
About 100 miles south of San Francisco, 
lying by the ocean, is an enchanted land, 
tich in landmarks and scenery. Salinas, 
the Salad Bowl of America, grows vast 
quantities of vegetables. Monterey, the 
capital of California under Spain and 
Mexico, is full of historic lore. The 
famous 17-mile drive, close by the ocean, 
gives a picture of the beautiful homes 
and foliage typical of this area. Carmel, 
an artist colony, is quaintly picturesque. 
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NORTHWARD TO SHASTA-CASCADE! If you want to see 
magnificent mountains, tumbling waterfalls, rushing trout 
streams, emerald-blue lakes and massive green forests, here 
they are—in northern California. Mount Shasta stands out 
like a stately queen, topped by ermine mantle of snow. There’s the Shasta Dam, the 
world’s second largest. Hundreds of fishing streams lure the most skeptical Izaak Wal- 
tons. It’s ideal for hunting, fishing, camping out—or just looking at the glorious scenery! 





NOW, LET’S GO TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA! Where 
shall I start and where shall I end? There’s so much to see 
and do! Santa Barbara with its Spanish atmosphere and its 
Mission. Big rambling Los Angeles with its palm tree-lined 
streets and tropical flowered parks. Glamourous Hollywood with its movie and 
broadcasting studios. Long Beach with its swimming and fishing. Pasadena with its 
Rose Bowl and its Santa Anita track! All right now, what do you want to do? Shop? 
You'll love the stores and styles in Los Angeles. Want to look at sporting events? 
Horse racing at one of 4 tracks, regattas, rodeos, auto races, ice carnivals. Or you 





can swim, ride, sail, play tennis or golf — or just loaf in the sun. 


HERE ARE SOME 
MORE THINGS 
YOU CAN DO. 





Visit a chinchilla farm, an ostrich or 
alligator farm, or the zoo. Or perhaps 
some of the fine art galleries or museums. 
Go to a broadcast of a radio show. Pos- 
sibly catch a world premiere of a movie. 
Stand on the corner of Hollywood and 
Vine. Oh yes, you would like good food 
and perhaps see a little night life. China- 
town for “egg foo-yung” — or just plain 
steak — you can find almost any kind of 
food or restaurant. And there are scores 
of night clubs famous for good food and 
entertainment! There’s never a dull mo- 
ment in and around Los Angeles. 





YOU JUST MUST 
SEE SAN DIEGO! 





Here you'll find such an abundance of ~ 
sunshine, fine beaches and interesting 
sights. World famous 1400-acre Balboa 
Park, a center of recreational and cul- 
tural interests, will keep you busy for a 
day or more. San Diego has a honey of a 
zoo — and who doesn’t like to go to the 
zoo? You'll get a peek at the big Navy 
base — your heart will swell with pride 
as one of the battle wagons goes to sea! 
And for deep sea fishing — it’s the best 
there is. Just a few miles south of San 
Diego is the Mexican border — you may 
want to go there, buy a few trinkets. 


WANT HELP ON PLANNING YOUR TRIP? I’ve given 
you just a few highlights of what you can see and do in 
California — there’s more, much more! If you want lots of 


——. information, all you need to do is check the coupon and mail 
it to me. You'll get rail fares from your home town, names of hotels and their rates, the 
best in sightseeing tours and lots of helpful material. It’s just what you need to properly 
plan your trip to California for the most wonderful vacation of your life: 


CUT IT OUT — CHECK THE INFORMA- 
TION YOU WANT—PASTE ON 
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AND ADDRESS—MAIL TO MARGARET 


PHILLIPS, BOX 801, DEVON, PA. ta 


Southern California 
Northern California 
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Yule is near and time is fleeting 


Here’s a guide to Christmas greeting 


The vice-president of the Hall- 
mark Greeting Card Co., Charles S. Stev- 
enson, swallowed his last bite of lunch, 
pushed back his tray and announced, 
“Well, gotta get back to the other half 
million.” 

Every working day, at Kansas City, 
Mo., in the world’s largest greeting card 
plant, production boss Stevenson rides 
herd on a million greeting cards. Big as 
his round-the-year job is, it is dwarfed 
by the back-breaking task currently be- 
setting U.S. mailmen. Together the post- 
men carry an average of 50 million 
Christmas cards every day between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Eve. Yet 
who can say that the mailman’s burden is 
any harder to bear than that of the indi- 
vidual who must select, sign and address 
his share of those 1.5 billion Christmas 
cards? 

A visitor to Hallmark’s main plant 
could have learned as long as a year and 
a half ago what kind of Yule messages 
Americans would be selecting this season. 
The company works that far in advance 
on nearly all its cards—the everyday type 
as well as seasonal. Sometimes, of course, 
plans go awry. In 1948, for instance, 
Hallmark’s planners and_ researchers, 
who keep a sensitive finger on the public 
pulse, couldn’t reckon on the Korean war. 
Consequently, this fall, before the cards 
were delivered to department, gift, book 
and stationery stores, about a dozen greet- 
ings expressing all-out wishes for joy and 
happiness had to be subdued to less ec- 
static wishes for good cheer. 


Boughs of Holly. In general, Hall- 





Fine art. Mrs. Anna Mary (Grandma) 
Moses sells some works for use on cards, 
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mark’s new cards follow a trend apparent 
in Christmas card counters across the 
country. There is more stress this year on 
religious motifs, less on humor. As be- 
fore, top-selling holly and poinsettia de- 
signs are there in good numbers. So are 
the perennially popular winter scenes. 
Southerners buy just as many of these as 
Northerners. But the Army and Air Force 
Exchange, which purchases cards for 
use by servicemen overseas, will not ship 
snow scenes to posts in hot climates. They 
might intensify homesickness. 

More newly favored by the public 
are the “fine art” cards. Hallmark started 
to carry a few of these only four years 
ago. They soon added works by Norman 
Rockwell, “Grandma” Moses, Peter Hurd 
and other well-known artists. Last year, 
the company sponsored a French-Amer- 
ican art competition which 10,000 artists 
entered. The 70 winning paintings are 
now touring U.S. art museums, and re- 
productions of some appear on this year’s 
cards. 

The latest and most famous addition 
to Hallmark’s collection of artists is an 
amateur who wears a hat as he paints: 
The Right Honorable Winston S. Churchill. 

Not Bad. Hallmark competitors 
whisper awesomely about the “Churchill 
coup.” But Joyce C. Hall, president (and 
younger brother of William F. and Rollie 


B. Hall, treasurer and vice-president, re- . 


spectively), claims there’s no mystery 
whatsoever about the deal. “We merely 
made him an offer which he graciously 
accepted.” Last summer in England, 
when Hall showed the finished cards to 
Churchill, the former Prime Minister ob- 
served: “Why, they’re better than the 
originals.” 

Neither the Halls nor some of their 
contemporaries who preceded them in the 
fine art card business can claim to be the 
first in the field. In 1874, in Boston, Louis 
Prang began making Christmas cards 
from artistic works of his day. A political 
refugee from Germany, lithographer 
Prang came to be known as The Father 
of the American Christmas Card. The 
father of all Christmas cards has yet to 
be pinned down. Card historians gen- 
erally agree, however, that the earliest 
cards appeared in London in the 1840s, 
about the time Queen Victoria’s Prince 
Albert introduced the Christmas tree 
from Germany and Charles Dickens pub- 
lished A Christmas Carol. 

As fringed and beribboned as the 
early numbers were, they were much pret- 
tier than the penny postals that came into 
vogue in the 1890s. These held sway for 
about two decades until companies like 
Hallmark got into the business and cards 
with the Prang quality began to reappear. 
By the end of World War I the exchange 





Card creators. All sentiment writers ... 





... and nearly all artists at the Hallmark 
Greeting Card Co. are women. 


of attractive Christmas cards was well on 
the way to becoming a national habit. 

Like many other habits, this one was 
—if not originated—largely nurtured by 
women. Women not only buy about three- 
fourths of the cards sold today; they 
make them, too. At Hallmark 75% of the 
2,500 employes are women. In the art de- 
partment, which ranks with the Walt Dis- 
ney studios as the largest in the world, 
sit 150 artists—all but three female. 

Lively Models. They are young— 
average age 24—pretty and impeccably 
groomed. Most are recruited from the 
Missouri Valley and trained at the com- 
pany’s own art school. They paint by 
hair-line, since their original work is done 
to fit the card size. And as often as they 
can, they paint from original models. 
They may bring to their drawing boards 
a Christmas wreath and candle, a nose- 
gay of flowers, an Easter bunny, or even 
a live puppy or a lamb. 

Last week the girls had their heads 
together on a secret: the outsized Christ- 
mas card they are making for all em- 
ployes to sign and present to President 
Hall. The girls also send cards to one 
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another—Hallmark cards and_ usually 
those of their own creation. 

Christmas Kiss. Hallmark’s trio of 
male artists concentrate on bolder things 
like humorous and mechanical cards. One 
Christmas card, for example, reads sim- 
ply “For You.” When you open it up a 
pair of ruby lips springs smack out to 
wish you a “Merry Kissmas.” Another 
card from the everyday line is cut in the 
shape of a red apple. It offers “Some Get 
Well Advice.” 

Eat an apple every day— 
Discourage every germ— 

And get well quick 

Cause when you're sick 

[on the inside of the apple] 

I’m lower than a [the worm is a wriggly 
piece of wire coil]. 

When a recent visitor to the plant 
was shown this apple, the worm had 
turned and failed to squirm. In an effort 
to put his hosts at ease, the visitor, who 
by that time had scanned the company’s 
annual crop of 5,000 designs, said, “You 
seem to have covered every occasion from 
the cradle to the grave.” Then with a 
touch of smugness, he added quickly: 
“But haven’t you overlooked the expec- 
tant mother?” He was promptly led to a 
card showing a bunny-like animal stand- 
ing on a bathroom scale. 

Gainin’ weight? Losin’ shape? Concerned 
about your figger 

Well just relax 

and face the facts, 

You’re gonna get bigger and bigger and 
BIGGER! 

(The bunny does, as the card pro- 
gressively unfolds.) 

The first card for anticipating moth- 
ers (there is now one for expectant fath- 
ers, too) raised a problem of proper 
classification. It finally was racked with 
the convalescent cards and has been do- 
ing well ever since. 

Production Line. The typical life 
span of a Hallmark card is about a year. 
The company keeps a sales pedigree on 
each card and can tell at a glance when 
it’s on the wane and in need of a replace- 
ment. When this happens the Planning 
Department speeds on a requisition to the 
managing editor of the Sentiment (i.e., 
verse-writing ) Department. He assigns it 
—a wife birthday card of the cute type, 
for example—to one of his five writers— 
all women. Once a sentiment has been 
rolled up in rhyme, it moves on to the 
artists for appropriate embellishment. Fi- 
nally the sentiment and design go to the 
Okay Committee. Once passed, they grad- 
uate into production. 

Though greeting card makers like to 
talk about the old gentleman who buys a 
half dozen “To My Sweetheart” cards— 
all alike—they have built their business 
on the knowledge that most people look 
for a highly individualized sentiment that 
expresses just what they feel but don’t 
know how to say. That me-to-you touch— 
the guiding star at Hallmark—is perhaps 
no better expressed than in a 5¢ cheer 
card. Now three years old, it has out- 
lasted any other card in the line. On the 
outside is a basket of pansies, on the 
inside the sentiment: 
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Pansies always stand for thoughts— 
At least that’s what folks say, 

So this just comes to show my thoughts 
Are there with you today. 
Americans obviously like their senti- 

ments made to measure. 

Sales of greeting cards of late 
Are not so very slow, 

They are at least four times as great 
As ten short years ago. 


New for the house 


In Columbus, Ohio, last week, a 
group of housewives formed a tense knot 
around a demonstrator in the kitchen- 
ware department of F. & R. Lazarus Co. 
They strained their necks to get a look 
at a new kind of automatic pressure 
saucepan, the Proctor Electric Co.’s new 
Presurmat. It consists of a conventional 
four-quart saucepan plus a portable table 
stand which incorporates an electric heat- 
ing unit and timer. 

The housewife first sets the timer 


Other products that were new last 
week included: 

@@¢A_ tubular-shaped fluorescent 
sun lamp (see picture) designed by 
Westinghouse engineers to plug into any 
regular electrical outlet ($18.95). 

@@ A Velvet Press Kit that makes 
it possible to freshen up velvets and 
corduroys on the ironing board instead 
of in a steamy bathroom. Included are a 
linen-and-plush pressing cloth and a 
thick pressing pad which circulates 
steam around the pile without flattening 
it. It costs $1.98. 

ee A bathroom wall fixture called 
the Fresh’nd-Aire Wall-aire. It’s a com- 
bination heater, cooling fan, hair and 
clothes dryer with a small pull-out rack 
for hanging clothes. In ivory or gray, 
it fastens to any wall with a simple-to- 
use adhesive mounting; $39.95. 

e @ Another innovation in electric 
bathroom appliances. The Hamper-Dri 
(about $30) is a cylindrical aluminum 
clothes hamper with a fan and heating 
element at the bottom. Four clothespins 
are included for hanging up personal 
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Sunny side of the house. Sunlamp transforms any room into a beach. (SEE: New) 


(up to 60 minutes) and the pressure 
(either 10 or 15 pounds) on the stand’s 
dials. Then, when she sets the pan in 
place, her work is done. From here on 
the device: (1) automatically exhausts 
the air in the cooker, (2) begins timing 
the cooking when the desired pressure 
is reached, (3) turns its indicator dial 
for each 30 seconds of completed cooking 
time, (4) reduces current to the mini- 
mum necessary for maintaining pressure, 
(5) cuts off the current at the end of 
cooking time, and (6) finally vents itself 
and signals when pressure is down to 
zero. 

Should the cook forget to put water 
in the pan, a thermostatic control cuts 
off electricity before the pan gets dan- 
gerously hot. This and other safety meas- 
ures, according to Proctor, make it “ab- 
solutely impossible for anyone to injure 
himself or to injure the cooker,” even 
if instructions aren’t followed. The price: 
about $40. 


laundry on a ring under the top. 

e@ @ Marking crayons originally de- 
signed for lumber mills and furniture 
factories, now recommended for home 
use. Use them to jot down market lists, 
menus, memos to the family on kitchen 
cupboards, doors, tables—on any wood, 
metal or glass surface. Available in eight 
colors, Crayoff Lumber Crayons have a 
soap base so markings can be washed 
off with a damp cloth. A box of 12 is 
$1.75. 


How to flameproof 
your Christmas tree 


On Dec. 24 and 25, a year ago, 63 
Americans were burned to death by flam- 
ing Christmas trees and decorations. 
Their lives could have been saved had 
their trees been flameproofed by a simple 
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home process. The only difficulty about 
this process, laments the U.S. Forest 
Service, is getting people to use it. All 
that’s needed to treat an average-size, six- 
foot tree is a pint of waterglass (soluble 
sodium silicate). A clear, sirupy liquid, 
it can be bought at drug, hardware and 
farm-supply stores. Mix it with a half 
teaspoon of synthetic detergent and just 
enough water to make a solution thin 
enough to spray. The most effective solu- 
tion is nine parts waterglass to one part 
water. If it’s necessary to thin it, the Serv- 
ice advises spraying on two extra coats. 
If this seems like too much trouble, 
the next-best protection is to keep the 
Christmas tree standing in plain water. 


Puppies by mail 


Like books and bulbs and ties and 
fruit, dogs and beer now come by mail 
or express every month. The Beer-of-the- 
Month Club, which offers subscribers 
an epicure’s choice of imported Bavarian 
and Danish brews—by the case—is the 
heady idea of the Richie Premium Corp. 
of New York. Membership was open last 
week only to people living east of the 
Mississippi in states allowing it. 

Subscription to the Dog Model of 
the Month Club was open to dog lovers 
across the land, however. A member, said 
club originator Kenneth B. Swain of 
Peekskill, N.Y., must agree to buy one 
model a month for a year from a collec- 
tion of glazed plaster dogs (up to 834 
inches in height) representing some 
three dozen breeds. Every four months 
he gets a little bonus: a model puppy. 


. . . creating separates like the cotton skirt and Swedish-peasant 
boned black velveteen bodice (center); the “fiddler’s pants” and blouse of tangerine broadcloth. (SEE: Swedish Touch) 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Good-time gear. Katja of Sweden, in 
a blouse of her own design, has fun... 


Holiday clothes 
with a Swedish touch 


The most logical candidate for de- 
signer of good-time clothes is Katja of 
Sweden. Katja has a good time design- 
ing her clothes and a good time wearing 
them. Her showroom is the gayest of any 
in New York. Swedish crowns decorate 
the walls. The plain, graceful metal- 
shaded lighting fixtures are Swedish mod- 
ern. And the array of skirts and blouses 


hanging on the racks are in strong, bright 
colors with a hint of Sweden in their de- 
sign—but adapted decidedly to American 
needs. 

Tall, brown-eyed Katja, who is as 
beautiful as her countrywomen, Greta 
Garbo and Ingrid Bergman, swoops her 
blond hair in a knot over one ear and 
always wears clothes of her own design. 
That means separates—sometimes com- 
bined to look like a complete dress, some- 
times contrasting. 

She inherited her artistic talent from 
her father, who was a well-known Stock- 
holm sculptor. When she was 16 she did 
a book of paintings and poems for chil- 
dren that was popular in Sweden. After 
that she was fashion editor of a Stock- 
holm newspaper, writing and illustrating 
fashion stories. 

Rush Job. Ten months ago she 
came to America to live with her husband, 
Rod Gieger, motion picture producer 
(Christ in Concrete), and her two sons, 
Anders, 6, and Lincoln, 2. She found that 
if she wanted to show her summer col- 
lection she would have to turn it out in 
14 days. She had 15 dresses ready on 
time. 

“I was lucky,” says Katja in her 
slight Swedish accent, “that I caught on 
so quickly.” The clothes caught on 
quickly, too. They are in stores all over 
the country. And they are not expensive. 
A cotton madras waist (see picture), 
white with small purple flowers and made 
up with bell sleeves, costs about $9, the 
full matching skirt about $13. It can 
also be worn with a purple skirt. 

Some of Katja’s most attractive 
skirts, in either silk or cotton, are made 
like Swedish bed spreads. She cuts the 





blouse (left); the evening skirt of green taffeta brocade and 
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multi-colored stripes into squares, ob- 
longs or slanted pieces to get the effect 
of a single hand-woven piece—one com- 
bination of the original colors in the 
front, another in the back. One skirt of 
rich burnt-yellow broadcloth, with an 
East Indian design in black, has black 
gussets pointing downward from the top 
of the skirt. The two side ones conceal 
pockets. 

Her pet sleeve is a dolman with a 
deep tight cuff. She likes to add touches 
like miniature brass curtain rings to pull 
through the drawstring of an adjustable 
neckline or black cotton tassels on a 
stole of cotton print. 

The clothes she was showing last 
week were cottons, silks and linens in- 
tended for lounging, cruise, or winter 
party wear. Next fall she plans to do 
more with wool and velvet. 





Housewife’s helper. New polish defies 
fingerprints and water. (SEE: Rubless) 


Rubless shine 


It’s now possible to give furniture 
a hand-rubbed look without doing the 
rubbing. A new O-Cedar polish—wiped 
on with a cloth, allowed to dry, then 
wiped off—leaves a glasslike gloss that 
lasts for months. 

Trade-named Dri-Glo, it contains 
silicone (chemically related to sand— 
the main ingredient of glass), developed 
during the war to protect engines of sea- 
going jeeps and delicate electrical instru- 
ments. A hot liquid spilled on a Dri-Glo 
polished table rolls off in little drops like 
mercury, and a wet-bottomed cup leaves 
no ring. It works as well on leather, 
enamel, metal and porcelain. When it 
wears, a second coat is simply smoothed 
over. Dri-Glo will be on the market na- 
tionally in January. A 10-ounce bottle 
costs 98¢. 
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GENTLY-PRICED...and made so quickly 
on the Electric Domestic Sewmachine! 


A CABINET STYLE 
TO FIT ANY ROOM 











You can make a light-hearted formal or one with accent on 
smoothness ... beginners sew like experts with a Domestic. 
Stitch right over pins, or machine-baste in a jiffy for a quick 
try-on. Use handy attachments to hem a filmy expanse of 
skirt or gather yards of ruffles with real professional skill. 
It’s breeze-easy ... and finished so fast! 

Whether you want a more varied wardrobe, or clothes 
with long-lived luxury, you can have them for just the cost 
of materials. Ask your Domestic Dealer to prove it to you. 
Look for Domestic ... precision-built by American crafismen 
for a lifetime of use. 


IT’S FUN to make gifts that say “just for 
you”. Get your copy of ““How to Make Presents 
for Every Occasion” by sending 10c to cover 
mailing . . . Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Inc., 
1237 Main Avenue, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 









SEWMACHINES 





*Details on request 





SOLD BY MORE DEALERS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE OF SEWING MACHINE 
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EDUCATION 


What do teachers do after school? 


When classes end they must still cope with 


newspapers, plays, dances — and parents 


Math teacher A. Todd Coronway 
hadn’t been so unhappy in his 20 years 
at the Lansdowne, Pa., high school. He 
thought he deserved a raise in salary. 
Most of his colleagues had received one. 
However, he had opposed in open meet- 
ing the Board of Education’s new salary 
plan. The proposal, he insisted, added 
new responsibilities without more money. 
He was getting on in years; more extra- 
curricular duties didn’t seem right. 

So when the Lansdowne superintend- 
ent of schools told him he would have to 
serve again this year as a ticket-taker at 
a football game, Coronway balked. He 
said he wouldn’t do it without added com- 
pensation, suggested that $2.50 an hour 
would be fair. No, said the superintend- 
ent; Coronway must take the job without 
compensation or be “guilty of willful and 
persistent negligence.” That was strong 
language. It carried a hint of dismissal, 
Coronway thought. 

He consulted his lawyer, then asked 
the Court of Common Pleas for an in- 
junction to restrain the board from forc- 
ing him to take on any extracurricular 
work without pay. 

Normal Work. That did it. Within 
a few days the community was taking 


sides. Some said the superintendent was 
right—teachers should perform extra 
duties. It was part of their professional 
obligation. Few had complained before. 
Teachers coached athletics, chaperoned 
dances, visited homes, talked with par- 
ents, supervised plays and debate’, went 
on field trips with science students, di- 
rected camera or radio clubs, served on 
faculty committees, helped prepare stu- 
dent newspapers and yearbooks. Wasn’t 
all this included in the job? 

Certainly not, said Coronway’s 
friends. Why should a teacher be the only 
professional person not paid for over- 
time? Doesn’t a lawyer charge his client 
for all the hours he puts in on a case? 
Doesn’t a doctor charge for each call? 

The court, after listening to the plea 
for an injunction, told Coronway he had 
been too hasty. He should first appeal to 
the Board of Education. If he failed there, 
then to the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Only as a last resort could 
he come into court. 

New York Refusal. Coronway’s re- 
bellion was not without precedent. In 
New York City the high school teachers 
have refused, since April, to perform any 
extracurricular activities. As a result high 
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Coronway. In Lansdowne, Pa., he wanted 
$2.50 an hour to collect football tickets. 


school football, basketball, debating com- 
petitions, plays, newspapers and year- 
books have come to a full stop. 

Across the U.S. the argument goes 
on. Not all teachers, however, complain. 
Some, like Gladys Anderson, vocal music 
teacher of the Barr School, Grand Island, 
Neb., think an average of 50 hours a week 
is “all part of the job.” Says Miss Ander- 
son: “After school hours I supervise a 
square dance group, direct a boys’ glee 
club and a girls’ glee club, as well as a 
mixed chorus. I chaperon dances, visit 
homes and attend committee meetings. 
Sometimes it gets a little tiresome, but 
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School radio workshop. In Indianapolis, English teacher Mrs. Eulah Vos (rear) supervises a broadcast after class. 
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most of it I enjoy.” For teachers who do 
not enjoy it, however, the sad fact re- 
mains: Less than one-fourth of all U.S. 
school systems provide extra pay for over- 
time work. In most of these it is confined 
to athletic coaching. 

Even in cities like Indianapolis, 
which gives a flat overtime rate ($2 an 
hour) for certain extra activities, many 
teachers share the attitude of Nebraska’s 
Miss Anderson. They just do not put in 
vouchers for the after-school hours, pre- 
ferring to regard the extra work as an 
extension of their job. 

Milwaukee, another exception, has 
a sliding scale of payment. For example, 
the director of a school play receives $75 
additional a seriester. The teacher who 
supervises publication of the student an- 
nual gets $55. In Milwaukee, mathemat- 
ics teacher Coronway would get $3 “per 
event” as a football ticket-taker. 

Payment by Load. A more gener- 
ous extra-pay-for-extra-work setup, or- 
ganized on a more scientific scale, is in 
effect in Wilmington, Del. Here a careful 
study of the teaching load was made on a 
school-by-school basis. Extra pay for in- 
dividual teachers varies, depending on 
such factors as number of pupils involved 
and special knowledge required. 

Thus, at the Brown Vocational 
School, dramatics teacher Rose Fabian 
gets $200 more for coaching school plays. 
The co-sponsor of the student council at 
Du Pont school gets $125 additional; the 
football coach, $500. As the extra work 
increases provision is made for increasing 
the pay. 

It is New York’s situation, however, 
which has spotlighted the whole problem. 
Says Dr. Willard Elsbree of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, “The ques- 
tion boils down to a very tough one: 
When a teacher is employed by a school 
board, how much of his or her time is 
actually purchased? Wilmington has 
sought to apply ‘the rule of reason.’ Other 
schools can head off a big headache by 
trying to do the same.” 
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Nature club. Thousands of U.S. teachers like Max Forsyth of Indianapolis, a 
biology instructor, spend hours beyond their regular duties to interest pupils. 


Pathfinder—Acme 
Student newspaper. In Wilmington, Del., faculty adviser Harry G. Stallcup is paid 
$200 extra to supervise publication of Brown Vocational School’s Trade Winds. 
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Music & drama. In Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, music teacher Robert Shultz coaches the band after school; English 
teacher Eleanor Theek works late with the dramatics club. Unlike most teachers, they collect extra pay. 
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TOO LATE for Weed Chains when you’re 
stuck in the snow. Put them on before 


you start. 


ee om 


§T’$ EASY to put on chains with Weed 
Zip-On Tire Chain Appliers. Keep a 
pair handy. 









co In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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‘Sink the Army, sink the Army grey’ 


Navy’s 14-2 upset comes from more than luck 


The November afternoon was as 
gray and forbidding as the vast concrete 
horseshoe of Philadelphia’s Municipal 
Stadium itself. Ranged up to the last 
rock-hard seat, where only field glasses 
would make the players larger than tele- 
vision puppets, 102,000 spectators hud- 
died in chilled suspense for Army’s 5lst 
football engagement with Navy. F-51 Mus- 
tang fighters droned overhead to guard 
the electrically-heated 40-yard-line box 
where sat the President of the U.S. 

All season Navy had won only two 
unimpressive victories, as against six de- 
feats. Army, undefeated in 28 games from 
1947 and rated No. 2 in the nation, 
groused because it was not No. 1 (ahead 
of Oklahoma). Rookie Navy coach Eddie 
Erdelatz “groused” too. “We were rated 
65th,” he quipped. “We should have been 
64th.” White-hatted midshipmen, who had 
seen no victory over Army since 1943, 
could only hope that Navy might some- 
how stop the unstoppable Army jugger- 
naut, 20-point favorite. 

The first series of plays seemed to 
dash that hope. On an attempted Navy 
punt, an Army end broke through. Kicker 
Bob Cameron, trying a desperation run, 
was smeared and Army had the ball on 
Navy’s 22. But the expected Army touch- 
down never came. Navy braced, took the 
ball on downs, got the shot in the arm 
that put it back in the game. 

Sharpshooter. Midway in the sec- 
ond quarter, Navy opened up with its big 
gun, 209-pound quarterback Bob Zastrow. 
Zastrow rifled a pass to Army’s 15-yard 
line, fired another to the 7, shot through 


the line on the next play to score. With 
the conversion, Navy led, 7-0. Thirty-eight 
seconds before the half ended, with the 
stands roaring their unbelief, Navy was 
back in Army territory again. Apparently 
trapped, Zastrow heaved off balance to 
end Jim Baldinger in the end zone. 
Baldinger wildly grabbed the ball from 
Army hands, dropped it, caught it be- 
tween his knees. (“I was plenty lucky.”’) 
With another extra point, Navy led 14-0. 

It was astounding, but it was not just 
luck. All week, Erdelatz had warned his 
Navy players they’d have to be on the line 
of scrimmage fast to stop Army’s quick- 
breaking running attack. How well he 
coached, the half-time statistics showed. 
Army had made one first down, gained 
only three yards on the ground. 

Hold ’em! Next half, with Army’s 
ground game thus stopped cold, Navy 
loosened up for the aerials sure to come. 
Three times Navy interceptions cut off 
Army threats on the 21-, 17- and 3-yard 
lines in the closing minutes. Only once 
did Navy founder. Zastrow, on a fourth- 
down pass from his own 14, was chased 
into his end zone for a safety. But 2 points 
were not enough. When the final gun 
sounded, the stadium’s big scoreboard 
read an incredible “Navy 14, Army 2.” 

Back in Annapolis, Navy’s home 
town, the year’s biggest upset was hard 
to believe, too. When the news flashed 
over the AP wire, the local bureau man 
looked at it blankly, cautiously queried 
Baltimore AP headquarters: “Army-Navy 
score seems -impossible. Appreciate 
check.” 
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Wide World 


First score. For quarterback Zastrow and Navy mates, victory. (SEE: Army) 
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Antique Bomber 
limps to victory 


In Chicago’s busy Loop, ex-heavy- 
weight champion Joe Louis stepped into 
the State Office Building for weighing-in 
ceremonies without causing a single 
traffic jam. 

That night, with scarcely less com- 
motion, he stepped into the ring with 
young (23) Cesar Brion of Argentina. If 








CATCHING COLD? 


Never Treat a Cold 





When you have a cold, relieve 
constipation this gentle, effec- 
tive, all-vegetable way! It’s 
wise to keep bowels open when 
you have a cold. But don’t take 






with Harsh Laxatives! 


extract of Senna, oldest and one 
of the finest natural laxatives 
known to medicine. It mildly 
stimulates the lower bowel, re- 
lieves you thoroughly yet com- 


















The fight settled down to plodding 
monotony until the 10th, and last, round, 
when the aging ex-champion unleashed a 
furious onslaught of rights and lefts that 
sent Brion into a clinch. Winner by unani- 
mous three-judge vote: Louis. 

This week the absolescent Brown 
Bomber, still $3,000 short of squaring 
accounts with Uncle Sam, was pondering 
a proposed 10-round match in New York 
in January or February with a far more 
formidable opponent than willing, but 
ineffectual Sefior Brion—up-and-coming 
Rocky Marciano, winner of all 29 of his 
fights, 24 by knockouts. 


You will be happily surprised at how much money you can earn col- 


‘Tecting new and renewal subscriptions for PATHFINDER. No ex- 


PATHFINDER, Department W-3 
PATHFINDER Building, 1323 ““M” Street, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 


Please tell me all about your spare time subscription plan. 


perience necessary 
—nothing for you 
to buy. For com- 
plete details mail 
this coupon NOW! 
You'll be glad you 
did. 







Name.... 
Street and number........... 


Town 










“1 harsh-drug laxatives! They fortably. Helps restore regular- 
e cause cramps and griping, often ity without repeated dosing. 
. | disrupt normal digestive action. gs .opow pl tly Dr. Cald- 
eg For sure and gentle relief, take well 8 Senna Laxative relieves 
" Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative, ©™Stipation. Even helps relieve 
_ It’s all-vegetable. No synthetic 54% 8458Y stomach that rae 
r ) — drugs, no salts. Won’t upset even stipation often brings. And it 
vt Louis & foe. For a time, something of o anal tastes good; has a minty flavor 
a . the old wizardry. (SEE: Bomber) ‘ the whole family will like. Get 
d the man whose fights once had brought Dr. Caldwell’s contains an itnow—25¢,60¢, and $1.20 sizes. 
ts out near-million-dollar gates was embar- 
= rassed by the pathetically small crowd of 
rd 8,720 in the Chicago Stadium, he showed 7 
| no signs of it. At 36, Louis was intent on S t N N A 
"1 earning money to meet a Federal tax LAXAT | y E 
re debt of some $17,000. 
od | For the first three rounds, he hit e 
- with something of his old authority, twice 
ed | setting up Brion for possible knockouts. 
sd / But the old Louis legs just couldn’t fol- ! 
te low up the advantage in time. Earn Extra Money In Your Spare Time! 
| 





11 & O for Abilene 


Winningest football team in the 
nation last week as 1950’s regular col- 
lege season came to an end was no big- 
time, big-name school, but Abilene 
(Tex.) Christian College, with 11 wins, 
no losses. Last Abilene game: a 13-7 
Refrigerator Bowl victory at Evansville, 
Ind., over Gustavus Adolphus College of 
St. Peter, Minn. 
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WITH THE “WORLD’S BEST-TASTING 
COUGH MEDICATION!” 
1. Luscious Wild Cherry flavor that 
tickles your taste. 
2.Smith Brothers exclusive cough 
medication that brings real cough 
*due to colds 
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SEWING 
THREAD 


To make new customers, our giant assortment of 

100 spools of quality thread is yours for only $1. 

All the colors of the rainbow, the shades in between 

and black and white, too! Fine thread in a thrilling 

assortment of cotton and rayon; i pomnee numbers 
a 


through 24 and 70 in DeLuxe gic Match and 
Bobbin Windings for every kind of sewing from 
darning britches to stitching lingerie. Easy to 
match any fabric or color with our Magic Match 

enerous 70 to 100-yard spools. A total of almost 
fo ,000 yards of fine colorfast thread. Your own 
thread store right by your side. Rush your name 
and address for C.O.D. shipment of $1 plus postage 
or send $1.25 for postpaid shipment and we'll 
include 5 70-yard bobbins of No. 50 White Thread 
FREE. 

THREAD WINDERS, BOX 95-RH 
BRIDGEPORT |, CONN. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back and 
you can keep the 5 Bobbins for your trouble. 





Economical Cough 
Relief! Try This 
Home Mixture 


No Cooking. Makes Big Saving. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs due to 
colds, mix this recipe in your kitehen. 


First, make a syrup with | 2 gues quaptiates sugar and 
one cup of water. No cooking Or a — use 
corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar sy 





» pee al 0 2 a ounces of Pinex from any d risk. This 
und of ven i jents, in concen- 
trae ‘orm, ore l-known for its quick action on throat 


and ecamite irritations. 


Put Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with your 
syrup. Thus you make a full pint of splendid medicine— 
poe ya — as much for your money. It never spoils, 


And for quick, blessed relief, it is surprising. You can 
feel it take hold in a way that means business. It loosens 
nlegm, soothes irritated membranes, eases soreness. 
akes breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. Just 
try it, and if not pleased, your money will be refunded. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ROASTWELL 


PATENTED GRAVYWELL 


SELF-BASTING - - - TENDERIZES 
ae =, 
YeRUAS WELL | 

emcees A 


ROASTING PERFECTION 


FLETC HER ENAMEL co DUNBAR W.VA 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





What do you know? 


These unfinished sentences cover 
outstanding news topics in this issue of 
PATHFINDER. A careful reader should be 
able to fill all the blanks. Can you? 
Answers below. 

1. Business leaders who lend their 
services to Government, formerly called 
“dollar-a-year-men,” now are known as 
“ ” 


ie eaihww ol chis , Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs, is 
over-all director of the ..... e's sh 0858 
programs. 

3. The use of atomic weapons, but 
only in retaliation, was approved last 
week by a commission appointed by the 


eee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee oe 


4. Jan. 3, 1951, is the ‘dite when 
the ..nd ........ will convene. 

5. The 1950 Army-Navy football 
game is the ..st in the historic series be- 
tween the two services. 

6. A California contractor is build- 
ing “.... ...” homes as the answer to 
demands for low-cost housing. 

Crossword 

Puzzle 








ACROSS 


1. Mao Tse-— ves 
(pictured) 

5. Wrote Das Kapital 

9. Truman’s favorite 
game 

10. To decree 

12. Visti... 

. Invaded by Reds 

. . Pledge 

. Either 

. Not stable 

. Symbol, cathode 

. Pieced out 

. Nets to snare rabbits 

(obs.) 

. Outgoing Md, 

governor 

. At the top 

. Royal Navy (abbr.) 

. Not so 

. On account (abbr.) 

. Decameter (abbr.) 

. River between Magn 

churia and Korea 


7. Medical researchers have en- 
dorsed ......... aS a remedy for baby 
colic. 

8. ...... is the largest U.S. city 
still without television. 

9, Volunteer conservationists, in a 
campaign inspired by the 19th Century 
Johnny Appleseed, are helping save the 
nation’s soil by planting ..... ... 
wherever they go. 

10. Frieda Hennock, only woman 
member of the FCC, believes that 
..... programs should get more space 
on TV. 

11. To replace the “hog-man” sym- 
bol in measuring agricultural statistics, 
GP santas has been developed by a toy 
manufacturer. 

12. Louis Prang is known as the 
Father of the American ......... ..--. 

13. Korean War casualties are more 
than . times greater than those of the 
Spanish-American War. 

14, In 1949 .. persons in the 
U.S. were burned to death by flaming 
Christmas trees and decorations. 
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(See next issue for answers to puzzle.) 


. Girl's name 

. Gaze admiringly 

. Economics (abbr.) DOWN 11. MacArthur’s head- $2. Girl’s name 

. United Nations (abbr.) quarters 34. Feeling regret 

. Auto workers’ boss 1. Dewey's nickname 12. Christmas 35. Initial stake in poker 
. Right (abbr.) 2. United Kingdom 14. Symbol, Barium 40. Devours 

. Communist (abbr.) 16. Insect 41. Western state 

. Suffix denoting action 3. Snares 18. West German 42. Note of scale 

. Form of to be 4. Sand politician 43. Cavity 

. Child’s Xmas hero 5. To come upon 19. Re-elected baseball 44. Wife of Geraint 
2. Leo Durocher’s 6. Against commissioner 47. Soft blow 

nickname 7. Egyptian sun god 22. Place on list 49. Suitable 

. Nonsense 8. Rom. num. 95 24. Deadliest bomb 51. North (abbr.) 
. Revise a manuscript 9. GI winter coat 31. Belonging to you 53. Math symbol 
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GOOD NEWS 





Facing the future 


John W. Glaefke had a huge nose. 
It was wide, flat and hooked on the end. 
And his front teeth stuck out—except 
when he kept his flabby lips closed. 

Ridicule from the kids had helped 
him decide to leave school. But the tor- 
ment didn’t end in the workaday world, 
and the jobs he could get weren’t much 
more attractive than his face. Girls 


shunned him; life was lonely, dismal. 
Glaefke wished for a new face, and 


Acme 


New face. For an ex-burglar, happiness. 


he had heard about plastic surgery. But 
that took money. So he stole to get it. 
He broke into schoolhouses . . . candy 
stores . . . shops. It was petty burglary, 
but it landed him before Judge Frank J. 
Merrick in Cleveland, Ohio. Merrick sent 
him to the reformatory. That was five 
years ago. 

Even in the reformatory the “ugly 
burglar” was the butt of taunts and jibes. 
He couldn’t stand it, and he ran away 
from an honor farm. But in Missouri he 
broke the law again, did time, and was 
returned to the Ohio reform school. 

Lonesome GI. Then came a release 
to join the Army. But there were no bud- 
dies for the man with the misshapen face. 
He drifted back into a penal path and 
finally, in April 1948, came before Judge 
Merrick again on a burglary charge. 

This time his story came out. And 
Merrick started the snowball that made 
Glaefke a new man. Doctors, hospital 
and all, donated professional services— 
more than $3,000 worth—to give him a 
new nose, straight teeth and thin lips. 

Then he wooed and won a petite 
Cuban, Angela Oliver, by mail. Judge 
Merrick released him from probation 
three years ahead of time so he could go 
to Havana and marry Angela. 

Last week Glaefke stepped up to a 
new job—a promotion at the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing firm where he 
works in Cleveland. “I’m the happiest 
man in the world,” he said. 
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FOR FAST RELIEF, 
rub in Ben-Gay. 
Contains up to 2% 
times more of those 
two famous pain- 
relieving agents, 
methyl salicylate 
and menthol, than 
five other widely 
offered rub-ins! 






Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, HEADACHES 
and COLDS. 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 
for Children. 


QUICK! 
RUB IN 
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Add new sparkle, color to 
~. your Christmas tree, church, 
-— school, store this year. Beau- 
—— tiful 3-inch plastic stars (bril- 
liant red, white and blue 
colors), nothing like them any- 
where. t for a lifetime. 
Unbreakable. Use indoors or 
outdoors, beautify your win- 
dows and doorways. For 40 
stars, put $1.50 in envelo and 
mail today, or $2.75 for won- 
derful stars. oney re ed 
—— if you're not happy. 
pply limited, so order today at 
prices. You'll 









Dept. P, 4821 North Wolcott St., Chicago 40, ilinois 

















Ben'Ga 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 





































Good Results Reported on 30 Years 
Use of All Vegetable Laxative 


A report has been written by a man who has 
used NR all-vegetable laxative for more than 
30 years. The results proved so wonderful, ac- 
cording to this California man’s story, that 
over 50 friends and relatives have started using 
this product, Nature’s Remedy. 

It is not unusual for people to tell they have 
used Nature’s Remedy for 25, 30 years and 
even longer. They tell how it has been effective 
all this time, without increasing dosage. How 
mild it is, how gentle. In many cases, sick 
headaches, tircleda. upset stomach and 
other distressing symptoms to be 


problems after using this wonderful prod- 
uct containing 10 natural laxative ele- 
ments. 

Find out for yourself how all-vegetable 
Nature’s Remedy, NR Tablets, work so gently 
at nicht that Sez do not disturb B aw sleep, 

et bring mo’ “regularity”—leaving you 
retresh and invigorated. Get a 25¢ box of 
Nature’s Remedy from your druggist. If it 
doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever used, 
send the box back to us and we will refund your 
money plus postage. Nature’s Remedy NR 
ablets. 
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When the Filter in Medico 
Pipes or Cigarette Holders 

turns brown, throw it 

away with the nicotine, 
tars, juices and flakes 
it has trapped. Insert 

a fresh Filter for 
cooler, cleaner, 
dryer, purer 
smoking! 


MEDICO V. F. Q@. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Pipes of specially selected imported briar. $ 
Wide variety of shapes. With 10 filters... ? 
Also Frank Medico “Standard”... 

America’s Outstanding Dollar ($1) Pipe 


Frank Medico Cigarette Holders 5] 8, $2 


MEDICS 


FILTERED SMOKING 


Write to S. M. Frank & Co., New York i for paaties F 


BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 


CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB 12 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


MADE Ae SUR e113 TIME 


Ean Ry Fh 


aed no eer. t time 
<a Arg we. Foley Mfg. Co., 1229-0 Foley 
iz Bidg., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 








most everyone 
prefers 


automatic record selection (all 


* superb tone « neat, func- 
tional styling « Demogstration? 
Ask your radio-record dealer! 


*the “phono” in most top-brand radio-phono combinations 
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PHONOGRAPH 


MUSIC 


High fidelity goes to town 


Home music hits new highs — and lows 


“Television,” screamed the young 
man with the horn-rimmed glasses, “has 
everyone scared but us. The reason is...” 
He kept trying, but he was drowned out 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. A 
few inches behind his right elbow, it had 
got its teeth thrillingly into a loud part 
of Richard Strauss’s Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra. The rosin on the fiddle bows was 
clearly audible. 

“The reason is,” continued the young 
man, turning down the volume knob of a 
big, gleaming amplifier on the table be- 
side him, “that video doesn’t do a thing 
for people who want music. Puppets, yes. 
Plunging necklines, yes. Mozart, no. 

“Even when there is music on the 
air, the sets can’t get it across. Little half- 
pound speakers and 4-watt amplifiers, in 
$400 sets! So the people that want music 
that’s really music, they have to come to 
us.” He turned the amplifier up again. 
It was a soft passage; this time the flute- 
player’s breath was clearly audible. 

Fiends for Fidelity. A roomful of 
people who wanted music that was really 
music nodded agreement. Some of them 
had come across the continent for the 
annual Audio Fair, in mid-Manhattan’s 
Hotel New Yorker. It took up two floors 
with a glowing, thundering array of am- 
plifiers, FM tuners, three-speed record- 
changers, precision turntables, tape-re- 
corders, microgroove pickup cartridges 
with jewel-tipped needles, and loud- 
speakers—speakers of every size, shape 
and price (from $14 to $500), and in al- 


most every conceivable cabinet mounting. 

The music came out startlingly real, 
overflowed the Fair floors, wandered down 
stairwells and elevator shafts. Upstream 
against it came 7,500 visitors window- 
shopping by ear. There to greet them 
were representatives of some 70 makers 
and distributors of “custom” home-music 
equipment, hoarse but jubilant. 

They had a right to be jubilant. 
From a standing start in 1948, they had 
built a whole new industry. They had 
stocked thousands of American homes 
with nearly half a billion dollars’ worth 
of what has come to be known simply as 
“high-fidelity,” or, less formally, “hi-fi.” 
In layman’s language, this means profes- 
sional-quality radio-phonograph compo- 
nents, bought separately at net prices 
(40% below list) and installed in exist- 
ing furniture or built into house walls. 

Cycles Unlimited. Hi-fi’s begin- 
nings are vague. The term itself was 
adopted by the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation in the early 1930s to describe 
any music reproduction that reached fre- 
quencies up to 7,000 cycles per second. 
That just barely made a piccolo or a tri- 
angle audible. Today many a quality am- 
plifier easily can reach 25,000 cycles, well 
beyond the human ear’s range of about 
18,000 cycles. Maximilian Weil, president 
of the Audak Co., New York, says the 
trend actually began much earlier, and he 
ought to know. In 1926 Weil invented the 
first electronic phonograph tone-car- 
tridge, widely used for early talkies 





Pathfinder 


Built-in music. This Washington installation pleases both the eye and the ear. 
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Pathfinder 
Antique. Audio man Shrader fits a Lin- 
coln chest with new record player. 


whose sound was recorded on disks. Prior 
to that he made the lion’s share of the 
whole world’s old-style orthophonic re- 
producers. He recalls building a corner 
speaker-cabinet as early as 1925, de- 
signed like the fancy 1950 models at the 
Fair to use room-walls as an acoustic 
horn, building up the low tones. 

Low-Fi Preferred. Some standard 
radio makers, notably Stromberg Carl- 
son, tried hard in the 1930s to sell high 
fidelity to the public. It didn’t sell, prob- 
ably because neither the AM radio broad- 
casts nor the records of those days were 
good enough sound sources. Widening 
the tone-range simply brought in hiss and 
scratch. Except in very high-priced mod- 
els, the big manufacturers never tried 
again. Some even ran tests to show that 
the public had tin ears, and didn’t want 
realistic treble and bass in its music— 
just the muffled middle tones. 

Most people probably didn’t, and 
still don’t. But several million, obviously, 
did and do. Their interest was stimulated 
by reports of new inventions—noise-free 
FM radio and microgroove recording, 
and magnetic (or variable-reluctance) 
phonograph pickups. When ready-made 
radio-phonograph sets failed to adapt to 
these marvels, the music lovers looked 
elsewhere. 

They dug into technical magazines, 
full of microvolts and milliamperes. 
Eventually they started sending to whole- 
sale radio-parts houses for professional 
(meaning movie and _ public-address) 
equipment. 

This launched the boom. The mail- 
order houses, already serving as remote- 
control consultants to shortwave hams, 
warmly welcomed the audio-fiends to the 
fold. They also passed the good word to 
equipment-makers—for instance, to the 
Hollywood corps of loud-speaker and am- 
plifier designers, the world’s leading ex- 
perts on distortionless sound reproduc- 
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tion. These got into the act very promptly, 
with such useful novelties as loudspeak- 
ers with ultra-thin aluminum diaphragms 
to produce top treble tones. Now most 
cities have sprouted custom-installation 
shops, staffed by bright young men who 
know Sheraton from colonial furniture 
as well as they know volts from ohms. 

What’s the Bill? Custom home- 
music systems are not expensive. The 
$125 overall price cited two years ago by 
a consumers’ journal no longer applies, 
but $250 still will provide music-repro- 
duction no ready-made set under $500 
(and few under $1,000) can deliver. No 
ready-made combination, for instance, in- 
corporates Maximilian Weil’s smooth, 
wide-range, Audax turnover cartridge. 
And rare, indeed, is the ready-made set 
with a speaker-chamber sealed, acousti- 
cally padded and properly vented to yield 
the throbbing bass of an organ. 

The high fidelity industry has done 
very little advertising. Word-of-mouth— 
and proof by ear—has done it for them. 
In a slightly ramshackle Georgetown ex- 
residence, 3l-year-old Bill Shrader, boss 
of the Shrader Manufacturing Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., is dead on his feet at the 
end of each day—from doing about $1,000 
worth of business. Three years ago 
Shrader ran his shop alone. Now it fills 
two buildings and keeps 16 men busy. 

The East Coast is th happy hunting 


_ ground of hi-fi, but the boom is spread- 


ing. Next spring will see an Audio Fair 
in Chicago and next year there'll be one 
on the West Coast, if Harry N. Reizes 
has anything to say about it. Reizes, a 
lawyer who became interested in audio 
in the Navy, has organized the audio en- 
gineers and hobbyist-craftsmen into a 
businesslike industry almost single- 
handed. He helped to round them up into 
the Audio Engineering Society, to give 
them a technical trade journal, Audio 
Engineering, and to introduce them to 
the buying public through the Audio 
Fairs. 

Despite this, most of them still are 
much more interested in scientific perfec- 
tion than in salability. This has its own 
sales appeal, however: In high fidelity 
equipment, the customer gets just ex- 
actly what he pays for; into his amplifier, 
tuner or speaker went every ounce of 
value its maker could afford. 

The Old Mahogany Box. The 
field has other fascinations, too. One 
young couple at the Audio Fair got into 
a nudging-match over them. Said the 
distaff member, measuring an amplifier 
with hand spans: 

“John, this would easily fit into the 
Welsh cupboard. We could get rid of that 
mahogany juke box in the living room 
. . - John, are you listening?” 

“Listening?” answered her help- 
meet, hovering over the demonstrator’s 
loud-speaker. “Of course I’m listening. I 
always did like these Gilbert and Sulli- 
van tunes, but this is the first time I 
could hear all the words. What was that 
you said, dear?” 

For further information on equip- 
ment of the type described, address Patu- 
FINDER, Dept. M, Washington 5, D.C. 


| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


YET MY MOUTH FEELS 
FRESH, CLEAN AND COOL 


No "DENTURE BREATH” 
for me* 





*"i'm glad | found out about 
my Denture Breath. Now | use 
POLIDENT, and no one guesses | have 
false teeth. No Denture Breath.” 

Mr. C. S. O., Howard City, Mich. 
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= know what Mr. C.S. O. means, 
. don’t you! It’s a wonderful feeling 
to know that you’re not offending 
friends with Denture Breath. And it’s 
great when your plates feel clean and 
cool and fresh—from their Polident bath. 

Remember—those dental plates of 
yours need the special care of a special 
denture cleanser. Don’t brush them. 
Soak your plates in Polident every day. 
It’s so easy and quick. And Polident 
soaks into every corner and crevice— 
places brushing never seems to reach. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily —fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Emphasizes Faith. Prayer. 

Spirit-filled lle. Appeals te 
° 

nate and old. = 


THE GIFT OF ECONOMY & BLESSING 
Order Today 

52 wks.—1 yr. U.S.A. only $1. For'n. —_ 75 

THE BURNING BUSH, Waukesha 5, Wis. 


If you believe that = . an invention, you should 
find out how to peu We are reg tered Patent 
Fang a. ‘or op by ‘ot - Patent Booklet ‘‘How 
tect Your Inven * and an * saeenten. Record” 
form. No obligation. They. are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-G VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate 
discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved powder, 






sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds them 
firmer so that they feel more comfortable. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 


1951 BUZZ MASTER FR 





8 MODELS — $99 up 
a 


row’s BUZZ MASTER T: 

day!”’ See the deluxe riding model. Nothing else 
like it. Made by the oldest firm in the business— 

now in our 47th year. There is a model to meet all 
needs at lowest prices. FREE DETAILS. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-064 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 


Safer Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to stop your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creomul- 
sion contains only safe, helpful, proven 
ingredients and no narcotics to disturb 
nature’s process. It — right to the seat 
of the trouble to aid nature soothe and 
heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mem- 
branes. Guaranteed to please you or drug- 
gist refunds money. Creomulsion has 
stood the test of many millions of users. 


CREOMULSION 


telieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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RADIO-TV 


Does TV steal 


radio audiences? 


Radio isn’t old and feeble, and the 
rumor that it is dying is untrue, but 
there’s no longer any doubt that it is suf- 
fering from “televitis.” That strange new 
disease has crept up faster than: the vic- 
tim realized. 

Although radio listening is up in 
Denver, the largest U.S. city without tele- 
vision, it is down in the country as a 
whole. Latest national Nielsen-Ratings 
show that audiences of leading programs 
have shrunk in some cases more than 
25%. The ratings: 


Program 1950 1949 
Lux Radio Theater 19.4 26.1 
Jack Benny 15.2 23.0 
Arthur Godfrey’s 

Talent Scouts 14.2 19.7 
Walter Winchell 13.8 13.9 
Amos ’n’ Andy 13.8 17.0 
My Friend Irma 13.2 19.4 
Life with Luigi 13.2 — (none) 
Mystery Theater 13.2 16.4 
Mr. Chameleon 12.7 13.9 


$70 for five lines 


Television performers, once con- 
sidered ill-paid, got a boost in pay last 
fortnight as their threatened strike 
against the networks was averted at the 
last moment. 

Actors with five lines or more to say 
on a 15-minute show will get $70, in- 
cluding pay for five hours of rehearsal; 
actors on the same show with less than 
five lines will receive $50, rehearse only 


four hours. Vaudeville specialty acts will 
bring a minimum of $200 to a single per- 
former, including six rehearsal hours. 
Sportscasters in the major leagues will 
get $550 a week; in the minors, $350. 

At the same time, radio actors and 
announcers won tentative increases. 
Stagehands and musicians are expected 
to demand wage hikes soon. 


Our Miss Brooks, 
the teachers’ pet 


Al Lewis, 38-year-old Hollywood 
script writer who quit school at 16, has 
probably done more than any one else to 
revise the average citizen’s idea of the 
average school teacher. 

Since Lewis remembers little of his 
own school days, he is not hampered by 
the crochety, spinsterish schoolma’am of 
legend. In Connie Brooks, played by for- 
mer Ziegfeld Follies star Eve Arden, he 
has created a character whose sense of 
humor and imagination makes Our Miss 
Brooks (CBS, Sun., 6:30-7 p.m. EST) 
one of radio’s few plausible radio shows. 

A former vaudeville actor who has 
written gags for Milton Berle, Paul 
Whiteman and Fred Allen, Lewis gets his 
material by visiting high schools or send- 
ing scouts around to talk to teachers. 

Overtones of Reality. So authen- 
tic is the background of the show that 
teachers themselves praise it despite the 
improbable plot: an endless and one- 
sided romance between Miss Brooks and 
Mr. Boynton, the biology teacher at Mad- 
ison High. Boynton, played by Jeff 
Chandler, habitually backs away from the 
advances of the ardent Eve. Added touch 
of authenticity: Both are always short 
of cash. 

Last week, on the heels of her selec- 
tion as “woman of the year” by the New 





De Silva, Arden, Chandler. Teachers praise the radio model. (SEE: Miss Brooks) 
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. York trade paper Radio Daily, Dr. 


Lionel de Silva of the California Teach- 
ers Association presented Miss Arden 
with a certificate for “meritorious service 
to public education and, thereby, Amer- 
ican youth and the teaching profession.” 

In Hollywood, Lewis quipped: “Who 
ever thought I would wind up glorifying 
the mistress of the classroom? I never did 
like school, nor teachers.” 


Take a back seat 


Special eyeglasses for television 
fans are in the testing stage, Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y., re- 
ported last week. Aim of the new lens 
would be “softer, more human” pictures 
to minimize eye-weariness. 

Actually, according to Dr. Irving B. 
Lueck of the B. & L. laboratories, most 
viewers sit too close to the TV screen. 
“For pictures 12% inches up,” he says, 
“a 10-foot distance should be the rule, 
and not an angle greater than 30°. 
Youngsters who sit on the floor looking 
up at the screen invite eyestrain. Pictures 
should be viewed at eye-level.” 


What TV can do 
for adult education 


“An appeal to the lowest common 
denominator in taste and intelligence.” 
Frieda Hennock, only woman member of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
thus analyzes radio and television. 

To improve the quality of broadcasts 
she wants to be sure that U.S. educators 
are not left out when the FCC sets aside 
space in the frequency spectrum for 2,000 
new TV stations. She asked the repre- 
sentatives of 7 educational groups to tell 
their story to the Commission, beginning 
Nov. 27. 

Miss Hennock believes educational 
stations should get 25% of the space not 
yet allocated. She sees television “ex- 
panding the walls of the classroom” to 
provide: 

e@ e Daily courses on child care and 
child psychology. 

e @ Lectures on health and safety. 

ee Talks by famous artists, dance 
recitals, courses in music and art. 

ee Lessons for all ages in geog- 
raphy, history and the sciences. 

ee Production of famous plays, 
from Shakespeare to the most modern. 

Insists Miss Hennock: “There are 
some 30 million citizens who seek one 
form or another of adult education—an 
increase of 600% during the past four 
years. We should meet that need.” 

In cities where all available chan- 
nels in the present video band have been 
assigned, the educators will ask for a spe- 
cial agreement with station owners for 
educational broadcasts. Elsewhere, they 
want one channel set aside for the use of 
a college or university in every city of 
50,000 or more. 
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REMINDER 


What steps have you taken 


do you have... 


in your later years? 


... what plan 


for comfort and security 


You can have a very definite plan—one 


that’s automatic and sure. 


If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy 
U.S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Plan, 


through regular deductions from your 


wages or salary. 


If you’re not on a payroll but have a 
bank account, get in on the Bond-A- 
Month Plan for buying Bonds through 


regular charges to your checking account. 


Do this .. . stick to it. . . and every 


year will find you richer by even more 


than you’ve set aside. 


For your safe, 


sure investment in U.S. Savings will pay 


you back—in ten years—$100 for every 


$75 you’ve put in. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING— 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


CONSTIPATION 


Beware of Clogged Colon 


Your colon was never intended to» become a 
trap for storing food-wastes. The normal colon 
is a canal through which food residue should 
pass without delay. When the colon is dogged 
(constipation) you don’t feel right. You may 

ome nervous, listless, lack your usual pep. 
Stomach gases may develop. Your whole diges- 
tive system seems upset. When this happens 
take Innerclean Laxative at once. Innerclean 
contains important laxative ingredients that 
work in the colon to tid it of unwanted wastes 
gently but thoroughly. 


We want you to find out for yourself why 
thousands say Innerclean is the only laxative 


INNERCLEAN 


ow have found that gives the kind of relief 
they paee grat, apy we stew ing to send 
te. r package 

of lnncsdeas Herbal “prt Sod a 


FREE! 
FULL SIZE PACKAGE, NOT A SAMPLE SIZE 


Simply print yous name and address on a penny 
post om card immed acl “ ys il send your free 
pac g= ia’ —_ ess Innerclean Com- 
pany, 21, Calif. 
Innerclean oer is engerh on a mon 
ntee of eomemenee | in drug ae 
stores everywhere. 


HERBAL 
LAXATIVE 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET ABOUT 


ST.PETERSBURG 


Florida's Sunshine City, ~ ey - 
A free booklet, in color, tell- .— 
ing all about this famous 
playground on Florida’s 

Guit f Coast, will be sent on 
ae It tells all about 
the climate, recreation, en- 
tertainment, homes, schools 
and other facilities of “The 
Sunshine City.” It will help 
you make your plans for the 
oe vacation you ever 

ad. 


MAIL THIS COUPON “7 
ne meee ne ee —— 
lg. S$. Davenport, Chamber of Commerce, | 
- St.Petersburg, Florida. Please send free booklet. | 





| Name. ...cccccccccce Oe eeercccceceseses | 
i Address ee eee ercecececcesececcccecccers 
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“AIR SICK Ss 
NAUSEA sum, 


.-Helps to control 
organs of balance. 





Get Well 


, QUICKE 


From Your Cough 


tain. wetoaes 


Honey & Tar 


Cough Compound 





) OCOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 








“Since 1888” 


DENT’S 





TOOTH < 
Lgeoleda.| ae 
DENTAL POULT 


e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified | red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. ee Company, 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Nature’s a natural 


for Christmas 


An eight-legged friend was at 
work in Charles D. Stewart’s window 
when aggression reared its ugly head: 

“There now appeared suddenly on 
the top of the frame, at the opposite 
corner of the web, a big able-bodied 
spider. He was much larger than the 
other—let us call them David and Golli- 
ath. He stopped short at the edge of the 
web as if pausing to look across at the 
owner and make up his mind. The other 
spider stopped work suddenly, as if look- 
ing back at him. . . . I watched closely; 
there seemed to be spider thinking going 
on. The big spider stepped deliberately 
on the web, and then, with a sudden dash, 
went out on it. He had no more than 
reached the middle when he was snapped 
back to where he came from, and thrown 
against the upper frame of the window 
as if he had been shot from a rubber 
sling—and the web was gone. In, that 
instant, the smaller spider had cut the 
main cable.” 

“Foiled!” exclaimed the human 
watcher, thus proving himself no cold, 
scientific investigator, but a true member 
of the brotherhood of Fellow Creatures. 

There are 29 Fellow Creatures rep- 
resented in Joseph Wood Krutch’s an- 
thology, Great American Nature 
Writing (William Sloane, New York: 
$5). They include John Muir, John Bur- 
roughs, William Beebe, Vilhjalmur Stef- 
ansson, Ernest Thompson Seton, Lewis 
Gannett, Alan Devoe and Mark Twain. 
Fittingly, their parade is led by the man 
who defined their philosophy in two 
words, when he addressed the birds and 
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Birches. Nature loved willows, too. 





Great American Nature Writing 


Deer. Some Fellow Creatures had eight 
legs; others had typewriters. 


beasts as “fellow creatures”—Henry Dav- 
id Thoreau. Theirs is a rebels’ cult. They 
dissent from the mainstream of Western 
thought, past and present. In the Age of 
Faith, Nature existed to serve mam In 
the Age of Science, it exists to instruct 
man. For the Fellow Creatures, Nature 
exists. That is enough. They are happy 
to be in it and of it. Nor has this de- 
graded them, literarily, especially in 
America. They have produced some of 
the nation’s finest wrifing. 


In fact, they’re still at it. In what 
kind of reference book, save one com- 
piled by a Fellow Creature, could this 
kind of delightful description be found: 

. The Bebb Willow is no timber 
tree. There is no reason why anyone, ex- 
cept an Indian making himself a wickiup, 
should ever cut it down. Absolute use- 
lessness to man is one of the most valu- 
able assets a tree can possess. 

“But the cottontail rabbit has a use 
for this willow. .. . In winter hunger he 
ekes out his hunted and timorous exist- 
ence by gnawing on the bitter inner bark. 
If he girdles the tree, it will die. But 
Nature is apparently very fond of wil- 
lows, just as she is of rabbits, since she 
has made so many of them, and for every 
one asrabbit kills, more, many more, are 
forever springing up.” This is just part 
of one of 700 illustrated tree-descriptions 
in Donald Culross Peattie’s Natural His- 
tory of Trees (Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton: $5). 


Some good Christians have mixed 
feelings about Dr. Edgar Johnson Good- 
speed’s well-known translation of the 
New Testament into American idiom. But 
none can object to his new Life of Jesus 
(Harper, New York: $3). A retired Chi- 
cago professor of Bible and Greek, Dr. 
Goodspeed uses logic like a detective. 
Jesus was not just another prophet or 
teacher, but a “doer of the will of God,” 
concerned less with the Law than with 
the suffering human beings he met and 
helped—“the sick, the blind, the lame, 
the mad, tha fearful, the miserable of 
every kind.” 


Many an hour was wasted last year 
by people working out cultural scores, 
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otherwise known as brow-ratings. Now 
the Middle Lowbrows and kindred cate- 
gories are pretty well forgotten, but 
Russell Lynes, who started it all, has 
cooked up a new mischief—Snobs (Har- 
per, New York: $1). Almost no one 
will escape. There are social snobs (al- 
most extinct); regional snobs and moral 
snobs; clothes snobs (no padded shoul- 
ders for them) and tolerance snobs; 
physical prowess snobs and car snobs 
(interested only in old and foreign cars 
—see cut). Lynes, who sounds like an 
Upper Middlebrow, probably is an anti- 
snobbery snob himself. 


Newspaper writers sometimes are 
described as daring. But for true daring in 
print, book-authors easily lead all others. 
And leading most of them is Max Lowen- 
thal, a New York lawyer heretofore re- 
garded as conservative. Lowenthal has 
attacked the FBI, in a book called The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(Sloane, New York: $4.50), as incompe- 
tent, bumptious and possibly dangerous, 
which the FBI’s friends are sure to re- 
sent. Lowenthal has elaborate documen- 
tation, also an obvious grudge. Probably 
the truth about the FBI lies halfway be- 
tween what he says and what they are 
going to say, loudly, any minute now. 





Snooty types. Social snobs are fewer... 





. car snobs, a newer breed, abound. 
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Save money — save time 
Do your Christmas shopping at home ! 


Give lore for Less 


at Pathfinder’s xew 
REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 

1 one-year giff subscription. . .$2.50 
Each additional—your own or gift. . .ONLY $1.25 


For gifts outside U.S.A. (except military) add $1 each 









Without stirring from your easy chair, you can save many dollars by 
sending gifts of PATHFINDER at the new special reduced rates. 

PATHFINDER is a gift you will be proud to send to all the folks on your 
list. It's a gift they will be happy to receive, and you will be remembered 
and thanked for your thoughtfulness throughout the year. 

Free — a beautiful 5 color Christmas card and envelope will be sent to 
you for each gift. Addressed in your own handwriting these cards will 
announce your gifts and convey your personal Christmas message. 


IN THE NEXT FEW MINUTES YOU CAN 
DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY FILLING IN THIS HANDY FORM. 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK—OR PAY LATER IF YOU PREFER. 


([} Bill me after Christmas for 


[_] Enclosed is $___ __in payment for 
of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 


gifts. 
Christmas gifts 











Name _ gicniccuaaieteled OJ New 
Street OC Renewal 
Town-State 
Name CJ New 
Street OC) Renewal 
Town-State we 
Name — CC] New 
Street C) Renewal 
Town-State 
“A joy to receive .. .”’ 
THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts. 
GIFT FROM: 
Your Name CJ Include my 


own subscription 


Street at these special rates! 





Oe ER ae Me Ye Oe C)ONew (Renewal 
i) f d CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
ail loday lo: paTHFINDER 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. ' 
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TEV OM Hac 


OIL BURNER 








WILLIAMS 


BIG DIFFERENCE IN OIL BURNERS” 


Onl 


Your Oil-O-Matic dealer is listed in the classified phone book under “Oil Burners.” Or write to the factory at Bloomington, Illinois 


Y NEW MODEL 
FIFTY-TEN « « 


Complete integrated units for every size and type of home heating system 


; 


What to look for—What to look out for—Send for this easy-to- 


HOW TO BUY OIL HEATING! 


LOW PRESSURE 
(Only 1 to 2 Ibs. 


atomizing pressure) 
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Who'll Crack First? 


HT and this Congress, one fears, 
Will be greeting each other with jeers; 

And while it’s not fatal, 

Could be such debate’ll 
Be rough on each other’s veneers. 

—Ray Romine 
. - e 

A lot of nations this year are ad- 
dressing their Christmas lists to “$anta 
Clau$.” 

* . oe 

The Eighty-Second Congress will be 
almost 50% Republican and 50% Demo- 
crat; but we trust it will be 100% Amer- 
ican. 

- . e 

Communism is doomed. Even the 
children will rise in wrath if the Chinese 
Reds embargo those Tibetan yak tails 
from which the best Santa Claus beards 
are made. 

o 7 t 

Heard on a street car in Chicago on 
Election Day, when voting machines were 
used for the first time in the city: “Noth- 
ing to it. Just like the one-armed bandits 
—pull down the lever and up come the 
lemons,” 

eo * e 

Events over in Korea illustrate once 
again what happens to the enemy when 
they do give a dam. 

+. * * 

Critics growl that a giant sign could 
very well be erected over Communist 
China reading: “Washington Slept Here.” 

- a . 

It’s agreed that Eisenhower is a good 
military man; he won’t run for or from 
anything. 

e a 

The Republicans, it would seem, 
want to “sponsor” Acheson. At least 
they’re trying to give him the air. 








Glynn for Pathfinder 
“Isn’t it enough that I read it in the paper 
and hear it on the radio? Do you have to 
remind me I’m a lame duck?” 


Lame duck: A politician who is in 
process of becoming a cooked goose. 
es . a 
General MacArthur’s duty is to hold 
the line while UN debaters speak theirs. 
e e e 
How to get the Christmas spirit 
early: beat others to the punch. 


Quips 


Though Oriental and inscrutable, it 
is not believed that 200,000 Chinese Red 
troops suddenly congregate along the 
Yalu River because it’s a leave area.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 


e e e 
Both Sen. Bob Taft and Jimmy 
Durante have proved that you don’t have 
to be pretty to make an impression on 
television.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
+. = . 
Michigan Governor Mennen Wil- 
liams had a close shave.—Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 


GROCER'S | 
CONVENTION] — 
MAIN BALL Roof 





Colin for Pathfinder 
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omehow...it wouldn’t be Christmas without a tree 


Since childhood the tree has been the very spirit of Christmas 
—clean and fragrant ... gayety and cheer in its lights and 


ornaments... loving gifts heaped beneath it. 


Where it stands... there is your own little corner of happiness 

in a troubled world. What it stands for . .. makes you deeply 
thankful that you are an American with a right to express freely 
your belief in a way of living that seeks peace and good will 


for all mankind. 


Guard this tree . .. as you would guard your way of life. Protect it 
from thoughtless or careless acts that would change this symbol 


of Christmas joy, in a tragic instant, into a flaming inferno. 





Observe these Safety Rules 
for a Merry Christmas 


DO choose a small tree. It’s less of a fire hazard. 
Keep it away from radiators, heater, fireplace. Use 
wiring with the U.L. Label. Dispose of gift wrap- 
pings promptly outside the house. Take tree down 
when needles start to fall. 


DON’T use cotton, paper or other flammable 
material for decorations. Don’t use candles. Don’t 
use frayed light strings or worn extension cords. 
Don’t overload circuits. Don’t leave tree lights 
burning when you go out. Don’t smoke or use 
matches near tree. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE STOCK FIRE INSURANCB COMPANIBS, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





v \poe 
Se 


for marrying me in the first place. 


‘idren- He I 
for bringing up our children whi ‘ 
mostly sat back and gave advice. 


for the 2,008 pairs of socks you ve 
darned. 


as ub- 
for finding my umbrella and my . 
bers Heaven knows how often! 


for tying innumerable dress ties. 


ee: te 7 
for being the family chauffeur, years 
Lal 
on end. 


never getting sore at my always 
a) r ‘ : 
» playing. 
getting sore at your bridge playing 
5 


planning a thousand meals a year r% 
and having them taken for granted. 


a constant tenderness | rarely notice 
2 . . . 
but am sure | couldn’t live without. 


> o 

wanting a good watch ever so long 
5 

and letting your slow-moving 

husband think he’d hit on it all by 
himself. 


: r 
just being you . . . Darling, here s 
your Hamilton with all my love! 


SHOWN ABOVE: |, 
2. Verna—14K gold: $71.50: 3, VENITA 
bracelet: $175.00; 5. W ESLEY 
7. Eaton—10K gold-filled: 


notice, 


Lapy Hamittron M-6—6 diamonds in 14K 


-14K gold: $71.50; 4, FI 
~14K gold: $180.00: 6. 
$60.50. Prices incl. Fed. Tax- 
lers everywhere. Priced from $49.5) 


isochronism 


white gold: $150.00; 
-33—14K gold with 
-14K gold-filled: $71.50: 
~subject to change 
to $12,000. 


and position. 
” Hamilton Watch Co., 


NorMAn 
Better jewe 
watch is 


“What M 


without 
Each Hamilton 
Send for FREE booklet 
Dept. F-.8, Lancaster, P 


adjusted to temperature, 
akes a Fine Watch Fine? enna. 
All Hamilton diamond 


watches are stamped 
back of the case — you 


Hamilton on the 


r guarantee against recased watches, 


Copr. 1950 Hamilton Watch 


AMERICA’S FINE WATC 


Co, 





